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leveloping itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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war in Asia, we continue to receive reports on 
the whole favourable to the progress of the allied 
forces against Russia. The telegraph gives us late | 
and hopeful news from the Danube, and the Ge- | 
zette supplies the details of the affair at Hango 


Sound, with an episode highly creditable to the | 


men engaged. Not only is it true that an experi- 
mental attack was made upon the guns of a de- 


tached fort, and that the trial of artillery showed | 


a striking superiority on the English side; but the | 
commanders of two ships, the Arrogant and Hecla, 


had an opportunity of making a dash inland, and | 
cutting out some merchant vessels where they | 


were supposed to lie in safety under the Russian 
ns, 

On the 30th of May, Silistria, regularly invested 
by the Russian army, was still defended, with no 
prospect of being immediately reduced. On the 
contrary, the defenders had made more than 
one gallant sortie, had, it is said, spiked some of 
the enemy's guns, and had inflicted great carnage. 
The telegraph of the 8th inst. confirms the Russian 
determination to continue blockading, and their 
abandonment of any hopes to take it by storm. 
The French as well as the English troops have 
proceeded by sea to Varna, in order to arrive more 
speedily to the relief of Silistria. The right wing 
of the Russians is on the Aluta river, which flows 


from the Carpathians southwards to the Danube. | 
The Turks appear in the main to occupy that | 


lower eastern quarter of Lesser Wallachia. Should 


Silistria be relieved, it appears probable that the | 


Russians may be driven back eastwards on both 

sides of the great river, towards Bessarabia. It 

will be remembered that the reconquest of that 

Province from Russia has already been mentioned 

& one of the “costs in the action” to be exacted 
the great trespasser. 

The Turkish army at Kars, its spirit reinvigo- 
tated by the intelligence from 
Proves to be in a better state 
~ and it evidently furnishes a good nucleus 
or operations on the south side of the Black Sea. 

@ work against the Russians is 
800d earnest, 

Se twaca showing stronger signs of adhesion to 
far an alliance. The Swedes begin to speak 
ourably of restoring the Poles to nationality 
self-government ; 


Constantinople, 
than had been sup- 


proceeding in 


and however difficult it may 











be for the official mind in England to grasp the 
idea of a great act of political strategy, there is no 


| doubt that the re-establishment of the Army- 


Nation would effect a great saving for the move- 
able armies of the Allied Powers. 

The Vienna correspondence appears to place 
the application of Austria to Russia beyond doubt. 
The Austrian note refers to the effort of the Ger- 
| man powers to obtain a peaceful solution of the 
Eastern question ; “stern necessity,” however, is 
urged as justifying Austria in insisting upon the 
evacuation of the Turkish Danubian territories ; 
and hope is expressed that the Emperor of Russia 
will even now relieve Austria from the conse- 
This looks as if Austria 
were in earnest ; but whether Prussia has endorsed 
the note or not we do not yet learn. But, as if 
Austria could do nothing unqualified by something 
else, the Emperor is to meet the King of Prussia 
It is 
remarked, as an adverse sign, that M. Gerlach, 
the high-monarchy adviser, accompanies the King 
On his side 


| 


quences of his refusal. 


at Teschen, in Saxony, for a conference. 


as an ‘ assistant” at the interview. 
the Emperor is aided by Count Buol. 
Considerable doubt still hangs over the conduct 
,of the The King has 
received the representatives of France and Eng- 
land, and has made to them a speech declaring 
that he will preserve neutrality. Coupled with the 
conduct of which he has been so recently guilty, 
the speech fills one with contempt and mistrust of 
| a man who can make these professions under coer- 
cion, and avow that he is virtuous by force so 
soon after he has endeavoured to be vicious by 
To mistrust the Greeks, even when 

they are bringing promises, is still sound policy. 
It will be well if the Emperor of Austria has the 
| same kind of regard towards Frederick William, 
| who is meeting him at Teschen, in Saxony. The 
Emperor is accompanied by his trusty Ministers, 
} Count Buol and Count Thun; the King of 
Prussia by the flexible Manteuffel and the Russian 
| Gerlach. The King, who has made such courteous 
| professions te England, has concluded an alliance 
| with Austria, and continues in friendly communi- 
| cation with Russia, 


Greek Government. 


evasion. 


has recently been contributing 
to an English church at Berlin. The man, we 
believe, would accommodate anybody with his 
countenance and assistance, in a small way, but 
he is took weak to be trusted. 
The war is the only topic that creates any active 
| interest at home. In Parliament the leading sub- 
ject is the newly-determined appointment of War 





Minister. That is now settled; and it is, we be- 
lieve, equally settled that the Duke of Newcastle 
is to retain the duties which he has conducted 
thus far. The appointment of the Colonial Secre- 
tary is not yet settled. The War Minister will 
have to control all the offices which now carry on 
the administration of military affairs ; and he will 
likewise be charged with the duty of conceding 
and putting into effect successive reforms of these 
departments in order to bring them into a more 
united action. Such was the substance of Lord 
John Russell's statement in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday. By another reform the Se- 
cretary-at-War has, with a stroke of the pen, 
abolished the “clothing colonels ;” and we learn 
also that the British Guards have paraded at 
Scutari without their stocks. Reforms, therefore, 
are already in progress; and there is a spirit, we 
are inclined to believe, in the army, as well as in 
Parliament and the public, which will lead to still 
further improvements, especially in matters of 
detail. 

Birmingham and Sheffield have come forth in 
support of a movement that has been considered 
with much favour in these active places. It is 
well known that a number of Poles have settled 
in that part of the country; and that, indeed, the 
Englishmen of Yorkshire and Warwickshire have 
felt a more abiding sympathy with that wronged 
nation than our countrymen in other parts have 
retained. Hence it was proposed, some time 
back, that a meeting should be held at Birming- 
ham on the subject; Sheffield took part, and the 
meetings have been held. The original design, 
however, appears in some degree to have been 
departed from, and to a certain extent, so far as 
we can construe the outward appearances, without 
any private communications whatever from any 
town,—we are particular in noting that fact,—we 
are inclined to fear that the actual turn of the 
movement is less thoroughly English than it 
should have been. It may, perhaps, be 
thought that a considerable gain to the Polish 
cause would be effected by procuring the co- 
operation of Kossuth, and we are not prepared 
to deny that there may in future be an advantage 
in having the pledge of the Hungarian leader to 
that alliance. Nevertheless, there are two circum- 
stances connected with the meeting which we 
regret—the absence of some men who more espe 
cially possess the confidence of the Liberals in 
both places, and the apparent advocacy of Russia 
even as compared with Austria. We have no 
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Austrian sympathies, but never shall we prefer an 


avowed enemy of our national flag to an ally who | 


is, for the time at least, standing on our side. Kos- 
suth delivered on the occasion masterpieces of his 
oratory. He showed, most completely, that the 
partition of Poland, at which the constitutional 
states connived, has been dangerous for the in- 


terests of every country in Europe, and conducive | 


only to the advantage of the Absolutist dynasties. 
We have, however, dealt with this subject in a 
separate place. 

The intelligenee from the United States is very 
interesting, although at present it is in too frag- 
mentary a condition for us to say much about it. 


The Nebraska Bill has been carried, not, however, | 


without serious opposition, and it has undergone 
modifications which are described as having rendered 
it comparatively harmless. The attempt to disturb 
the Missouri compromise, however, cannot fail to 
have injurious effects upon the tranquillity of the 
Union; and the continued rebellion of the Abo- 
litionists against the Fugitive Slave Law, which 
has given rise to another riot at Boston, sup- 
pressed by the military, proves to us that those 
who desire to secure domestic quiet, and preserve 
for the consideration of the slavery question that 


coolness which so painful a problem really requires | 


have been wrong in yielding an inch to the agita- 
tors on the other side. 

With regard to Cuba, the reports are various. 
It is said that the President is about to issue a 
proclamation against the Filibusteros at New 


Orleans, who are drilling and preparing for a new |that young woman. You 


expedition. This subject we have also touched 
upon in a separate paper; for, indeed, repre- 
sentations on, the point crowd upon us. With 
regard to areport that two aids are to be appointed 





land by you.” 


| possibility depends upon the power of the work- 


|ing men to put trust in each other, and to sacri- 
\fice their own interests to each other. At all 
events, they are right to show that they can be 
independent if they please; and having shown 
that independence, they will be right to treat 
each case upon its own merits. 

The City is much moved just at present by a 
proposition to take away its churehes. Once 
|upon a time citizens lived within the walls; now 
| the chief residents are the goods, the humbler 
'shopkecepers, and the working or serving elasscs. 
Well-to-do citizens reside out of town, and as the 
established churches are mainly for the well-to-do 
class of persons—the poor having too little regard 
‘for each otlerin wealthy districts,—it is proposed 
to discontinue the sustenance of these empty 








\churches, and to use the means for rearing 
ichurches in the suburbs where there are people 
‘to fill them. Some leading people in the City 
[resist the removal of the ancient temples, and we 
jean sympathise with the resistance to purely 
jutilitarian removals. For example, it is, we 
|think, a proof of a contemptible spirit in the 
jpublic that the stone which traditionally marked 
ithe resting place of Whittington on Highgate- 
‘hill has recently been removed. But the sound 
‘reasons for letting churches be where people are, 
and not wasting the wealth of the corporation 
‘upon churches where people are not, are too ob- 
| vious to be successfully resisted. _ 
| The Inkle and Yarico case has again been be- 
ifure the magistrate at the Thames Police-court 
‘this week, without any variation of the circum- 
istances, except an offer to take charge of the 
children, if they be separated from their mother ! 
At this new hearing Mr. Yardley said :—‘* I have no 
sympathy with you at all, but Ido sympathise with 
promised her marriage ; 
you seduced her ; and she - become the mother 
of your threé children. All her hopes, her cha- 
racter, and her prospects, are blighted for ever, 
Such is the magistrate’s opinion. 
The press has noticed the case, and Mr. Emmott 


to Mr. Soulé, we receive the story with much jcomplains that its comments are calculated to do 


doubt. We do not think it likely that President 
Pierce would supersede an American Ambassador, 
since it would be a more direct and easy course to 
recall him. There might, however, be objections 
to recalling a statesman who has so energetically 
and so fearlessly represented a feeling in the 
United States which we believe to be as much too 
strong for the Government to withstand, as it is 
too strong for the taste of certain English 
politicians. 

Another report also we receive with equal 
caution—that there is any idea of entertaining 
Russian propositions for a new treaty with com- 
mercial advantages to America, and the use of 
Prussian ports. Russia may propose anything, 
but we cannot believe that the republicans can 
really consort with the great enemy of freedom 
and mdependence throughout the world. 

The general prosperity of trade is somewhat 
disturbed, here and there, by disputes between 
employers and employed ; but there is none that 
is more peculiar than the contest between the en- 
gineers on the North-Western Railway Company 
and the directors. The company have recently set 
going a new system of working the line, a fore- 
man of engine-drivers contracting to do the work 
with the assistance of certain hands, whom he 
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him injury, and he threatens to prosecute. He 
east off his children and their mother—the press 
gave voice to the indignation at the simple facts 


|of the case, as they were admitted by himself, and 


he thinks of appealing against that indignation to 
twelve good men and true! 





ae baa bl Tr a TR” 
PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 
Own the re-assembling of Parliament after the Whit- 
suntide recess, Lord John Russell gave the promised 
explanation of the intentions of the Government as 
to the appointment of a 
MINISTER OF WAR. 

The statement was made on the motion for going 
| into committee of supply, by Lord Joun RussELu: 
“Sir, in moving that you leave the chair, I will give an 
janswer to the question which the honourable member for 
Montrose aldressed to me before the recess with respect to 
|the administration of the affairs of the army. I imagine 
|that there are two questions upon this subject which engage 
|the attention of the House—the one is the question of giving 
|more immediate vigour and efficiency to the war department, 
jand the other relates to the arrangements to be made respect- 
ing the administration of all the various departments con- 
| nected with military affairs. Now, sir, with regard to the 
first point, namely, the more efficient administration of mili- 
tary affairs in time of war—it is, I think, to be collected 
from the general feeling, and it is the opinion of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that a Minister having the charge of the 
Colonial Department, bearing in mind the manner in which 


Cm 


| 





'the business of that department has increased since the last 
| war, is both physically and morally unable to give to the 
affairs of the war department that great amount of attention, 
jtime, and labour which those affairs in time of war absolutely 
require. It is, therefore, the — of her Majesty’s Go- 


pays. It is said that the peculiar arrangement 
makes him vigilant to keep the company up to its 
duty in repairs, while it renders the men more 
attentive and punctual. It is possible that the 
men may be too suspicious of an attempt to screw |Vermment that the affairs of the wep 
thom ; but we must say that we mistrust these [POs wite othe aduitraton of the Coote, a they 
efforts at placing the highest possible strain inapaia theadbndaisioation of the cubes dagetnents wiki 
upon the attention and exertions of working 


| had the honour of being a member, 


Var Department, instead of | 





mu , 2 are connected with military affairs. The House is aware that 
men. That strain, both in respect of length those departments are several in number, and it knows, like- 
of time, and close attention, is already too | Wise, that one of the principal Secretaries of State, as Secre- 
ae ; ona the hands on railways are overworked. siclesee with for = A, - peg — fre — 
edical men hav ° oes eas ith respect to the amount of forces to be kept up 
which enaine-4 es qin age out diseases to jfor the year—takes the Queen’s pleasure, also, with regard 
: g rivers are lable, through the de- jto any considerable augmentation to be made, and generally 
mand upon their nervous energies; and this plan 
looks to us like a new arrangement for squeezing 


t | affairs of this country are regulated. 
out of the man, as from a sponge, the last drop of 


his working blood in th ns i. Ordnance has, in the first place, the management of the 
Yanga a . hi k prime of life. the |artillery and the engineers, but it has likewise various other 
working classes, we think, are strictly right to 


hold in their hands the power of “ striking ;” we 
only wish that they had an organisation amongst 
themselves more elastic and better capable of di- 
recting their efforts in those matters. We be- 
lieve that such an organisation is possible ; but its 


|to it; the commissariat is a department by itself, and its 
duties are well known; and there are various other depart- 
ments which are more or less concerned in the military affairs 
of the country. Now, sir, in the year 1831-32 there was 
& committee of the Government appointed, of which 


| . o . . . 
| duties to perform which from time to time have been added | 


takes from her Majesty those directions by which the military | 
Fairs | The Secretary-at-War | 
jadministers the financial affairs of the army; the Board of | 


and that ‘ 
be a general bom 


tee was of opinion that there should 
which should have the affairs of the arm board 
control, but divided into different departmant 

to lodge the army, another to clothe the army a thia 
feed the army, a fourth to furnish arms, and pe-n ied to 
what later a commission was appointed, of which Earl : 
who was then Secretary of War, was the head, and of ag ' 
also, I had the honour of being a member, and that = 
sion was of opinion—at least, Earl Grey suggested, und 
members of the commission concurred ‘in the recom: the 
tion—tbat there should be a greater concentration of 
ments, and that the Secretary-at-War should exerc 
of the funetions which are now discharged by the = may 
of State. The plan which I have first meationsd ail 
meet with the approbation, if I recollect right, of Karl 
who was then at the head of the Government and it eer. 
tainly was not persevered in any further. The second - F 
was laid before the Duke of Wellington, who stated oie % 
Melbourne, the First Minister of the Crown such i 
and, I think, such reasonable objections to the p 
hands of the Seeretary-at-War a control which 
longed to one of her Majesty's Secretaries of State t that 
plan likewise was not proceeded with. Sir, under these i 
cumstances, her Majesty's Government are of opicion that the 
best thing to be done for the present would be to confine ony. 
selves to the change of making a separate Secretary of State for 
the War Department, confiding to hima superintendence fr 
all those matters which fall under the administration of mile 
tary affairs in timeof war. Having been a member of both com. 
missions, I have no hesitation in saying that] Was not at all 
satisfied, after hearing the objections of Barl Grey and the 
Duke of Wellington, that either of the plans 
have ensured the efficicnt and complete ing of all the 
varions departments connected with miliary ee ete 
country. Buta Secretary of State would have these depart. 
ments under his immediate superintendence, He woald 
have the control of the whole of them, and could say from 
time to time what improvements oughit to be introduced, and 
could either introduce these improvements singly, 





placing in the 
Properly be. 


or prepare some plan to be afterwards submitted 
to the consideration of the Government as a mop 
general reform of the various military departments, 


This, I think, is all that it would be advisable at the present 
moment toattempt. To introduce greater changes—to d. 
range and put intoa state of coufusion all those various de. 
partments at a time when we have but lately entered into 
war—would, in my opinion, be a very rash and 
undertaking. Ihave been told, with respect to the mot 
beneficial change which was made by my right honourable 
friend the present First Lord of the Admiralty, whenke 
abolished the Navy Board more than twenty years ago, ths 
it took upwards of two years before that alteration could be 
made so as to ensure the harmonious working of the new 
system. If that be so, it is obvious you cannot adopt inthe 
first instance an entire plan, without the risk of producing 
probably a great deal more confusion than at the present 
time, instead of ensuring that harmony and unity whieh are 
so much desired. There are certain principles whieh I think 
should guide us with respect to this subject. Itiseasyto 
Say, ‘ Unite the various departments.’ But while there is 
the greatest benefit in having one head which can conteolde 
partments and branches of the same kind of service, there 
very often will be very great disadvantage in uniting in me 
department what ought to be divided amongst se Toe 
progress which has been made in society in general 
has been a progress made, not by uniting, but by separating 
different mechanical arts and manufactures 1m eat 
times were united together. Is it not the same 
regard to the immediate subject under our notice? 
we were to desire the infantry to do the work of the cavalry, 
and the cavalry to be as complete as the artillery, that, 
evidently, instexd of improvement, would rather produce 
disorganisation, and prevent the efficient vole Sr 
different branches. At the same time, everybody se 
that it is unfit that the commander of the cavalry should 
have a separate command, or that the commander of the 
artillery should have his own mode of conducting operatiogs 
and that it is desirable all should be under one head and ane 
commander. With respect to certain things, unity is de- 
sirable. With respect to others, separation Is the best way 
of attaining that end. It appears to the Government better 
to allow the Secretary of State who is placed at the head of 





this department to consider from time to = what is 
best arrangement, and how improvements can be i 

It certainly appears that chem ape defects, which have been 
pointed out by my honourable friend the member for Montrose, 
and by others, in the other as well as in this House, — 
doubt very considerable improvements can be made: 

is one change, however, which I must say 
can consider in the light of an improvement—that the pattoa 
age exercised by the commander-in-chief without ~° ould 
considerations should be abolished. I do not think that ie 
be likely to give satisfaction to the public. It seems mie 
better that the patronage should continue to be exercise 
for a long series of years it has been and is now from 
having regard to the benefit of the army, totally apart 

any considerations of which party is in power of in ~ 
sition. These are the only remarks which I wish to . 
on this subject. It willnot be necessary to have ae 
Parliament for any bill to separate the departments “a 
and the colonies, ‘That ean be effected nearly in the that 
manner as the Home Department was separa om 
of War and the Colonies. There will be, of a 
increased expenses; but the establishment now fount 
sufficient for both departments will be nearly sufficient . 
them when separated. An estimate will be pro he Wat 
defraying the charges of the Secretary of State vento 
Department; and the Secretary of State for = vite 
partment, having his undivided attention given to the tthe 
of that department—never more important than & 
present moment, or requiring more vigour and decision—™"? 


[ do not think we 


. . ¢ 5. 
‘be able to serve his country in the manner it deserve 


Cheers. 
’ Mr. Hume was glad the Government had ma s 
beginning, but hoped they would define 


the Duke of Richmond was the head, and of which I! plan was before any estimate of the age 


I 
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i 
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—e™ z ie 
prough forward. What he chiefly desired to see 
oe tment of one head, a member of the 


was : 

Governm who should have under his care the 
whole — of the army. He wished to see the ar- 
and ordnance made a part of the army, and 


tillery : - 
present system of having the commis- 
ngage hands of the Treasury open to very 


Mr Fe en qualified his approval of Lord John 
Russell's statement, by saying that it stopped short 
of what he thought necessary. If the office of the 

of State was to be permanent, there 
— no reason why he should not be responsible for 
the whole administration of the army. 

Me Rien wished to see both the ordnance and 
+l departments placed under the control of one 
ool Dunne agreed eo ng ; re that 

thought, ought certainly to be a military 
= “— oo nerkcs from Mr. Williams on 


the civil estimates, the House went into 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 
On the voteof 135,863/ for public buildings and 
royal Mr. Wisk objected to the item of 

20008 for replacing the decayed farm-buildings at 

Windsor, because, 2s he was informed, Prince Albert 

id neither rent nor taxes for the farm. Mr. Witson 
and Lorp Seymour explained that there were two 
farms, one was the dairy farm, which was an appen- 
daye to the castle, and to be maintained by tlie 
public just like the kitchen or any other department 
conneeted with the royal residence. It was for that 
purpose this vote of 2000/. was taken. For the other 
farm Prince Albert paid the same rent as the last 
tenant, and the expenses of improvements were borne 
half by him and half by the public. 

On the vote for 142,294/. for the newIIouses of Par- 
liament, Mr.Hume hoped the Treasury would pay Sir 
C. Barry nothing until his accounts were made out. 
He had received money on account amounting on 
the whole to 40,000/. 

The Cmancettor of the Excneqver regretted 
that Parliament had never effectually committed the 
responsibility of these works to the executive Go- 
vernment. Last year the Treasury had called for a 
final estimate, but it has notyet been furnished in con- 
sequence of Sir C. Barry’s serious illness. It might 
be thought at first sight that 40,000/. was an extra- 
vagant remuneration to the architect, but a little 


consideration would show that that sum was greatly | 


below what he was entitled to claim. The work had 
been spread over twenty years, during which Sir C. 
Barry had been subject to very heavy expenses; his 
outgoings in the new Houses of Parliameat for es- 
tablishment and assistants averaged from 1200/. to 
1500/ a year. 

Mr. Witt1aMs complained that the charges for fuel 
and lights for both houses amounted to 14,0000. 


After great expense had been incurred unsuccessfully | 
on ventilation, they found that for a sum of 80/. the | 


house had been made healthy and comfortable in 
that respect. 
Sir W. Motesworrn, in reply to Mr. Kinnaird, 


stated that the new bridge had been entrusted to the | 


engineer of the Department of Works. 


furnished a design, so that, if possible, the architec- 
ture of the bridge should be in harmony with the 
Houses of Parliament.—Mr. H. D, Seymovr thought 
it a great pity that, having laid out 2,000,000/. on the 
Houses of Parliament, they should build an iron 
bridge instead of a stone one in the immediate neigh- 
» Merely to save a few thousand pounds. — 

Mr. H. Herpert expressed a similar opinion.—Sir 
+ Motzswortn said it was found that the 
bridge estates would not furnish sufficient funds to 
build a bridge of stone. The committee, therefore, 


determined that it should be of iron; but it would | 


be the widest bridge in London, and he believed it 
would look very well. 

committee then divided on the vote, which 
Was carried by 57 to 35. 

On the vote of 68,0007. for the salaries and ex- 
Penses of the Privy Council, a discussion arose re- 
specting the salary of Mr. Greville, the Clerk of the 
tet Redind 1853 he had received a salary of 2000/., 
It an Present year it was put down at 2500/. 
on Rplained that the larger sum was the original 
t — ut Mr. Greville only received 20004 daring 

a ime he held the appointment of agent for 

aica; on the ‘extinction of that office, he again 
Teceived his full sal 
ment with the Treasury. 


Mr. Aoty CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. ; 
bill, explai ONBY, in moving the second reading of this 
of — a to be, by yer ae pene 

: § or offences to plead “ Guilty ” anc 
Semen sentences at petty toe in open court, 
putes of attending at the assizes, and to rescue 
= offenders from the ecntamination to which 
ere exposed in the weeks and months which 
Ate not unfrequently obliged to pass in gaol 
jections their committal and their trial. All the ob- 
Which had been made to the bill could, he 
t, be dealt with in committee, and he hoped, 


No agree- | 
ment had been made with Sir C. Barry, but he had | 


ary, according to express agree- | 


Tosecutors and their witnesses the trouble | 


therefore, that the House would now give its assent 
to the second ing. 

Mr. Cospertt admitted that the object of the bill 
was good, but urged various objections which he 
thought could not be removed in committee. He 
moved that the bill be read that day six months.—-Mr. 
ATHERTON seconded the amendment. 

Mr. T. Puiitrmore supported the second reading. 

Lord Patmerston thought that the imperfections 
in the bill might be amended in committee, and re- 
commended the House to consent to its second 
reading. 

Mr. Hentey did not think the bill would work, or 
would save expense. He should vote against it.— 
After a short debate, the amendment was negatived 
by 59 to 9, and the bill was read a second time. — 

Tue Stonor Case.—The committee appointed to inquire 
into the charges brought by Mr. G. H. Moore against the 
Duke of Newcastle for the corrupt appointment of Mr. Hen 
Stonor, has made its report. The Committee say that “at 
their first meeting, Mr. Moore, at whose motion the House had 
granted the committee, attended, and stated his inability to 
prosecute the inquiry, and declined the responsibility of so 
doing, unless he were placed in a position to conduct it him- 
self ; in which case he would undertake positively to prove 
that persons ‘having the ear of the Colonial-office must 
have been coguisant of Mr. Stonor’s corrupt practices.’ Your 
committee instructed their chairman to move the Honse, in 
conformity with the course adopted in the Carlow Election 
Committee in 1886, that Mr. Moore be added to the com- 
mittee to conduct the case, and one other member to wateh 
the proceedings on the part of the Colonial-office, but without 
the power of voting. This was done, and Lord Elcho and 
Mr. Moore were added. ‘The substance of the allegations 
which form the subject of the inquiry submitted to your 
committee appears to be, that Mr. Stonor received the ap- 
pointment of a judge in the colony of Victoria as a recompense 
for political services at Irish elections, at which he had been 
reported to the House to have been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices ; that his appointment was made, not in ignorance of 
such practices or in spite of them, but because of them, at 
the instance of Irish members having influence with the 
Colonial Department.” 

They then give a resumé of the evidence already placed 
before our readers, and they sum up thus :— 

“Your committee, after careful consideration of the fore- 
going evidence, have come unanimously to the conclusion 
that it altogether fails to establish the charge brought for- 
ward by Mr. Moore with reference to the motives which in- 
fluenced the Duke of Neweastle in the appointment of Mr. 
Stonor; and, while they think it due to Mr. Moore to state 
that he has withdrawn, in the fullest and most unqualified 
manner, all imputation of political corruption on the Duke of 
Neweastle, they deeply regret that, upon grounds so insuffi- 
cient as those which appear to have led to this inquiry, so 
serious an accusation should have been preferred. At the 
same time, your committee are also unanimously of opinion 
that in filling up the vacancy which had occurred in the 
| office of a judge in the colony of Victoria, a want of due 

caution and discrimination was evineed by the Colonial De- 
partment, and that no sufficient care was taken to ensure 
| compliance with the wishes of the lieutenant-governor of the 
colony, or to satisfy the requirements of the public service.” 

Tue New SuGar Duties.—On Saturday the new Sugar 
| Duties Bill was printed. From the 28th ult. the new duties 
| will be as follows:—On every hundred weight—16s. on candy 
| brown or white refined sugar; 14s. on white clayed; 12s, on 
yellow Museovado and brown clayed; 11s. on brown Mus- 
| covado; and 4s, 6d. on molasses. 








CLOTHING COLONELS. 
Ar length the great anomaly of clothing colonels has 
been abolished. They have received their quietus at 
the hands of Mr. Sidney Herbert. The following 
circular and warrant explain the arrangement:— 
War Office, June 6, 1854. 

I have the honour to-enclose to you a royal war- 

rant regulating the future position of colonels of 





regiments in regard to the clothing of their regi- 
ments, and the emoluments which they are to re- | 
ceive, and extending to the rest of the army the 
system in use in the Household Cavalry, by which | 
| the colonels clothing these regiments receive a fixed | 
| annual payment in lieu of varying profits derived | 
| from the off-reckonings. 

| In adopting this mode of payment, which is in 
| accordance with the principle which ought to regu- 
| late the issue of all public money, and will put an 
| end to much misrepresentation to which the colonels 
lof regiments have been unjustly exposed, I am 
| anxious that the change should be so effected as not 
to injure the interests of the officers who will be 
affected by it. 

In cases, therefore, in which the colonels of re- 
giments, having but lately issued accoutrements 
to their regiments, have either had very reduced 
profits, or have been exposed to a loss for which 
| they have not been compensated by higher profits 
|in previous years, or for which they would have 
been reimbursed by a surplus in subsequent years, 
I shall be prepared, upon a statement of accounts 
of past years, since the colonel has had the regi- 
ment, being forwarded to me, to make compensa- 
tion for such loss, assuming the rates of profit to 
be, on an average, those laid down in the enclosed 
warrant. 


T have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Stpyey HERBERT, 





' Victoria R.—Whereas it has been found expedient 


——————— 
to alter and revise the warrant and regulations re- 
garding the supply of clothing, accoutrements, and 
appointments to our army, so that the colonels of the 
respective regiments shall in future receive a fixed 
annual allowance in lieu of deriving any pecuniary 
emoluments, as heretofore, from the off- 

we are, therefore, pleased to direct, that, in future, 
the following allowances shall be made to the colonels 
of the respective corps, in lieu of off-reckonings, 
V1Z.:— 

Grenadier Guards.........£1000 per annum 

y 1000 


Coldstream Guards ...... e 
— Fusilier Guards... = o 
st Dragoon Guards...... 
her Regiments of _ 
Dragoon and} 450 ” 
Dragoons, each ......... 
To be reduced 
. to £1000 in 
Ist Regiment of Foot... 1200 = } the event of 
a vacancy oc- 
curring. 


1st Battalion£600 


Rifle Bri- ¢ 1st Battalion £600 “ 
2d do. £600 = 


Other Regiments of I iT appoiuted - 

er Regiments of In- if ap 

fantry of the Line | £600 sequently, o 
and west India Regi- J ” 500 per annum. 
ments, each............... 


The clothing, accoutrements, and appointments 
will in future be provided by the colonel, the public 
only paying the cost price of such articles; the pay- 
ment will be made under such regulations as the 
Seeretary-at-War may hereafter determine. 

The engagements already entered into by the 
colonels of the respective corps will be taken over by 
the public in such manner as the Secretary-at-War 
may hereafter direct. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, this 6th day of 
June, 1854, in the seventeenth year of our reign. 

By her Majesty’s command, 
Srpney HEersert. 





KOSSUTH AT SHEFFIELD. 


SHEFFIELD has demonstrated on behalf of Polish na- 
tionality ; and M. Kossuth has had an opportunity 
of laying a statement of his views before the public. 
Monday was the day fixed on for the demonstration, 
and a triumphant affair it was. The proceeding origi- 
nated with the Polish and Hungarian exiles and their 
friends, and it was publicly announced that M. Kos- 
suth would arrive by railway from London at twelve 
o'clock, proceed from the station to Paradise-square, 
there address an open-air meeting, and that another 
meeting would be held in the Music-hall in the even- 
ing, at which the Hungarian patriot would also 
speak. On his arrival M. Kossuth and his friends 
proceeded from the station in carriages to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Alderman Solly, at Low-fields, and 
after breakfasting there returned to the station at 
twelve o’clock. Before that hour a concourse of 
people, to the number of many thousands, had as- 
sembled around the entrance to the station. On M. 
Kossuth appearing he was received with most en- 
thusiastic plaudits. A resolution of hearty welcome, 
moved by Mr. R. Leader, junior, and seconded by Mr. 
Councillor Broadbent, was passed by acclamation; 
and Kossuth delivered a speech, the main argument 
of which was that England should shun the Austrian 
alliance, and help Poland to reconstruct herself. He 
worked out the theme fully at the subsequent 
evening meeting; and we have, in justice to him and 
to our readers, printed a full report of that great 
oration below. In the course of the morning speech 
in the open air, however, occurs this passage:— 

* Gentlemen, if you will consider the origin, the 
and the rational issue of the t war, you will come to 
the following conclusions :—It is the partition of Poland by 
which Russia has grown rous to the world. Itis 
the partition of Poland which brought Russia down to the 
Danubian Principalities, and hence to my own Hungary; 
and it is the oppression of Hungary by Russian inter- 
ference which was the stepping stone to the it am- 
bitious daring of the Czar. Every child in Europe is 
aware of these facts. (Cheers.) Had England not neg- 
lected her duty in those former instances—had England not 
allowed the spoliation of Poland—had it pro’ against 
Russian interference in Hungary, instead of having encou. 
raged it—yes, encouraged, by declaring solemnly, officially, 
that ‘ England has no opinion to express on the matter’ 
you would have been spared the dangers and sacrifices 
of the present war, without the spending of one ~——= 
shilling, without the shedding of one drop of English 
eee And is Turkey necessary to Europe’s security, 
and is Turkey to be maintained, and is Russia to 
checked? ‘Then either there is no sincerity in the es- 
sion, or no political meaning in the design, without Poland 
reconstructed an independent nation, and Hungary in- 
dependent and free. (Loud cheers.) Let any one reflect 
upon the nature of the evil and its remedy—the name of 
Poland and the name of Hungary must be t to his 
mind. The quartered limbs of the former and the pale 
bleeding image of the sscond must rise like 
Banquo, with a warning finger, before his eyes. 
And yet these, in the misty atmosphere of secret 
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before the risin shut their 

lull their camilade Geli belief that blinding their own 
es will make the warning finger . Cheers.) 

} tal there are anomalies to be met with here 


es 
aE 


in your E Whe is the humble individual 
the honour of speaking now to you? Humble and 
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Renee een 

ding as I am—still, by what I have done, and by what 
Two been, and b what I am, I certainly Yas a 
living protest against jan encroachment and Austrian 
despotism. (Cheers.) And who is Francis Joseph of 
Austria? He is the man who holds in his bloody hands 
one of the quartered limbs of Poland. He is the man 
who betrayed every province of his empire by holding up 
before their eyes the solemn promise of a constitution, 
and then abolishing every letter of it; he is the man who 
attacked the laws and existence of Hungary by conspiracy 
and by arms; who spread fire and death and desolation 
over the land, and called in the forces of a foreign despot 
to subjugate it. He is the man who raised scaffolds by 
hundreds, and immolated upon them patriots by thousands. 
He is the man who murdered Hungary and Italy. (Loud 
pe Now the world has seen the millions of the people 
of England cheering my humble self, and cursing Francis 
Joseph of Austria sometimes—as with the honest draymen 
of Barclay and Perkins—(cheers and ae has 
been even something more than a curse; the world has seen 
mayors, and aldermen, and corporations, and delegations, and 
societies, and whole communities, and the people of England, 
expressing, in some 120 addresses, their approbation of my 
course of resistance to Austrian “8 - ion, and a 

thy for my country’s wrongs; bidding me to be o 
Sace, and to trust that the day of retribution will i. 
a On the other hand, we have heard ‘Francis 

oseph praised as a magnanimous Prince, the young hope of 
his country; we have heard exalted the noble soundness of 
the tome young Emperor; and we have seen grave 
men, Englishmen, fawning on him, and courting his favours 
and amity. And both these things happened in the one and 
the same England. Were it but a difference of individual 
opinion, it would be no matter anyhow. Butsuch is not the 
ease. It is England which is brought to the point that it 
must act either in the one or the other of these two opposite 
directions. Against the oppressors or against the oppressed 
act it must—that’s certain. ies) Now I believe Eng- 
land’s action must answer England’s will. The question 
therefore is, which is England? Is it that which sympa- 
thises with freedom and with the oppresse¢, and which exe- 
crates despots and oppressors ? Or is it that which is 
plotting against the resurrection of the oppressed nationalities, 
and is courting the friendship and the alliance of the op- 
pressors? Which of these two be England? That is not 
a question for me to decide. But so much I know, that 
the people of — is England. (Cheers.) Beside the 
people, I know of dignitaries, representatives, of magis- 
trates and servants of England; but I know of no England 
else. England—that is the nation. From which Eng- 
Jand even her Majesty, your Queen, never thought to 
separate herself. Yes, it is the people which is abiding 
and immortal; it is the people which, by its ant- 
like industry, made, in the sweat of its brow, this country 
what itis. (Cheers.) It is the people whose shillings and 
pence make up the millions of the treasury of England; by 
which England is held up, and England’s battles fought, and 
England’s policy carried out; and it is the people which fur- 
nishes those stout arms and brave hearts, who fight England's 
battles by land and by sea, and who bleed and die for Eng- 
land’s honour and England's interest. (Loud cheers.) tt 
that be the case, then I am of opinion that if the people of 
England be England, if it be the people which has to pay and 
to bleed, the people’s voice should be heard, and should be 
respected in the decision of what is England’s will. If that 
be not the case, then you are no constitutional people; your 
constitution is despotism in disguise. Yet, if I be not mis- 
taken, there is, in the declaration of war, something about 
proclaiming it in conformity with the people's will. There- 
fore, I say, it is high time for England, it is high time for the 
world to know, what is the people’s will about this war. Gen- 
tlemen, I have not the pretension to form your opinion on 
the subject, but I'am glad to have this opportunity to wit- 
ness what your opinion is, and to learn, whether I be mis- 
taken or not, about the people’s intentions. I am led to be- 
lieve that, as well as from a natural sympathy for liberty, 
justice, and right, as also from the instinctive Casadedep of 
the fact that the welfare, interest, and honour of England go 
all that way, the people did and does not shrink from all the 
dangers and sacrifices of a great war. by the only reason, 
because it means to fight for freedom, because it believes that 
a real advantage to the cause of approved nationalities will 
be the issue. I am led to believe it is by this reason that 
the war is popular with the people of England. Is it so, or 
is it not so? Please answer me. Am I right or am I 
wrong in my supposition? (Loud cries of * Yes.’) You say 
‘Yes,’ and, upon my soul, a brave yes it was. I thank you 
for the word.” 

On the motion of Mr. Wostenholm, seconded by 
Mr. Harvey, a petition was adopted praying that the 
war might not be discontinued until Poland is re- 
established. 

The evening meeting in the Music Hall was not so 
numerously attended, a fact accounted for by the 
large prices paid for admission, half-a-crown, two 
shillings, and eighteenpence. Mr. Alderman Solly 


interference on my part. What is there remaining for me 
but to try if I can establish sympathy, and it may be 
strengthen you in the determination to act energetically and 
consistently, according to the spirit of those resolutions 
which you have carried spontaneously. 

“ Sir, there has been, perhaps, never a political problem 
the solution of which would be so clearly and completely 
defined by historical precedents as the Oriental question. 
In this you will agree with me if you will recollect that the 
supremacy of Russia against which, and the independence 
of Turkey for which, you have taken up arms, is not a 
question sprung up over-night. It is an old one, remount- 
ing to centuries, but especially to the battle which the 
heroic Charles XII. of Sweden lost at Pultowa, in 1709; 
and to the second fact that the Grand Vizier, Mehemet 
Baltadshi, bribed by the blandishments and the diamonds of 
Catherine, let escape Peter the Czar at Falezi, in 1711. 
Since that time, there has been a continual concatenation 
of the same drama going on. The partial conquest of 
Turkey, the subjugation of the independent Tartars of the 
Crimea, the dismemberment of Poland—Finland torn away 
from Sweden—Napoleon’s campaign to Moscow in 1812— 
the occupation of Moldo-Wallachia in 1848, and the inva- 
sion of Hungary in 1847, are all acts of the same drama, 
The history of those events offer such a clear indication of 
the policy required on the occasion of the present war, that 
if its monition be disregarded, we may predict with perfect 
certainty that your cause must be unsuccessful and that 
our sympathies will be in vain. Gentlemen, in the public 
lite of nations never anything is accidental. There every- 
thing is cause and effect; and whereas like causes produce 
like effects, it is only from the practical lessons of history 
that we may learn what faults we have to avoid, and what 
means we have toemploy, and what course we have to adopt. 
Now, there are two axioms especially pointed out for the 

resent occasion by the precedents of the great political 
Som in the East. The first is, that the duty of an act of 
political morality never can be neglected with impunity— 
that every such neglect is fraught with the necessity of 
atoning it, with sacrifices increasing step by step, which, 
however, never will remedy the evil, unless the wrong occa- 
sioned by that neglect be redressed. ( Cheers.) In politics 
a fault is equivalent to a crime, and therefore no false poli- 
tical step can ever escape punishment. ‘The second axiom 
is, that not every alliance is advantageous; that sometimes 
to have one enemy more is the surest way to victory; and 
sometimes to have one ally more the most positive way to 
ruin—that to entangle oneself with an unnatural alliance 
and to neglect natural ones is equally dangerous. 

* Allow me to illustrate these assertions by some per- 
tinent facts. From the time that Russia commenced to 
grow, it became an hereditary maxim of western policy that 
Turkey is necessary to Europe. But England and France 
committed the mistake not to comprehend that a free and 
independent Poland, and a free and independent Hungary, 
in their turn are indispensable as well for the existence of 
Turkey, as also for that higher European aim for which the 
existence of Turkey is thought to be necessary. ( Cheers.) 
Instead of cmmpnding that truth, they have erred in 
twothings: that the despotic ruler of that anomalous com- 
pound called, collectively, Austria, is to act as a barrier 
against the preponderance of Russia. From that error 
Austria became the pet of many of England’s Ministers and 
Parliament; but not of the people. Of this I myself, my 
own humble self, am a living testimony. And happily 
Ministers, whatever be their personal merits, and M.P.’s are 
passing; the people remain. (Cheers.) ‘Lhe question is, 
which are right—the people or the Government? In my 
opinion, facts are the best criterion of the soundness of a 
policy. If a certain line of policy had full and free scope to 
exert all its efficiency, then, if we see that the proposed aim 
has been attained, we may say that the policy has been a 
sound one. But when we see that just the contrary has 
happened, we must judge that the oe was a wrong one 
That is clear, I think. Now, I ask, did all the fondlings 
and pettings of Austria prove efficient for the aim of se- 
curing the independence and integrity of Turkey, or of 
checking the preponderance of Russia? No, you are now 
compelled to go to war for this very purpose. There is 
the answer. Now, for God’s sake don’t allow your Go- 
vernment to persist in a course which has had such a 
fair trial, and which has proved so eminently wrong; 
nay, which has proved itself subservient to the growing 
supremacy of Russia. Right about, gentlemen. Let 
your policy turn upon its ‘heels. That would be good 
sense. But to persist obstinately in marching in that 
direction that would be something other. And again, 
I say, it is a fact that Poland had to be quartered and the 
| very constitutional existence of Hungary had to be abolished 
|to make that overwhelming preponderance possible. These 
two unjustifiable crimes have been the stepping-stone to the 
growing ascendancy of Russia. If that be a fact, then it is 
likewise a fact that if Poland would still exist, and if Hun- 
gary were free, neither Turkey would be in danger now, nor 
Russia would be over-powerful. (Cheers.) Now, if that be 
a fact, then help Poland and help Hungary to be what they 
ought to be, and your point is gained. (Cheers.) If not, 


| 





presided; and before Kossuth spoke a resolution was i There is no shuffling off the inexorable logic of events. 


agreed to, declaring that the wiser course for Eng- 
land would be to avoid Austria, and take her allies 


from among the nationalitie > 
- ee onalities. M. Kossuth then spoke 


_ ‘I felt it my duty to accept the honour of invita- 
tion, because I thought it ps from me to do very [could 
for Poland. I considered it a solemn duty on my part to 
bear testimony by my presence of the community of the 
cause of Poland and that of Hungary ; to bear testimony, b 
my presence, that I take our cause to be the same "i 
thing else would have induced me to rise once more before 
an English assembly. I get a fever at the very idea of | 
making speeches again; but if you command me, sir, to 
submit to the habitual rules of the occasion, then you must 
ve me authority to be rather free and true than to be 
attering. I will speak calm words, but I will speak of 
faults in the past and of present duties. Still, I am glad 
sir, to see that you have carried three resolutions, without 


There is the finger of the Almighty in it. Turkey alone— 


|the acknowledgment is due to her perspicuity and good 


sense—Turkey alone did comprehend that truth both as to 
Poland and as to Hungary. As long as the Sublime i’orte 
was left free to follow its own impulses, there never has been 
a constitutional and anti-Austrian movement in Hungary 
which the Turks have not supported. And as to Poland, so 
much was Turkey anxious for the maintenance of the Polish 
nationality, that, up to the partition of Poland, there scarcely 
was one treaty concluded between Turkey and Russia whereby 
the Turks did not stipulate for the independence of the 
Polish nation. Look to the third article of the treaty of 
Falezi, to the first article of the first treaty of Constantinople 
in 1712, to the twelfth article of the second treaty of Con- 
stantinople of 1720, and you will see what care Turkey took 
to have it stipulated that the Czar never should appropriate 
to himself anything of the Polish territory, nor in any way 
interfere with the affairs and government of the Polish nation, 





| dence of that republic. (Cheers.) This is memorable 
| ntlemen, worthy to be soe Fs jest now when 8 
| have yet a choice in fixing upon a course for the you 
| war. Had this policy always been acted upon conten 
| and reciprocally Russia would never have grown 

to the world, nor would Turkey have been in danger 
and Europe together with it. Unfortunately, BanEe oy 
and Turkey departed once from that wise polj Pelad 
at the time when the Turks, supporting one ot the Pola 
movements of Hungary, advanced so far ag to bea 
Vienna, in 1683, then it was Sobieski, the gallant besiege 
Poland, who saved the dynasty of Austria jin ry 
Woe to the memory of that woeful day! On that 
day the fate of Poland was sealed, and the basis laid foes 
decay of Turkey, and for the growing ascendancy of Basa” 
Had Sobieski then taken the Frongetens and the Turks 
allies, instead of allying himself with Austria, Poland fer 
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be existing, living, free, and independent, and Hu: 
would be free, and both, in my opinion, would be . 
not less than now, probably more, because—I speak these : 
words now upon calm reflection—the crescent has alway, : 
proved more Christian as respects Christian i 
freedom of conscience than the cross in the hands of certain 
dynasties—(loud cheers)—who call themselves Christian, 
but whose religion is not the gospel, but : 
(Cheers.) However, Sobieski, resorting to the 

alliance with Austria against Hungary and Turkey, thea 
deprived Turkey of the strength necessary to make’ effe. 
tive her solicitude for the independence of Poland, b 
to the House of Austria, whose history is but @ recor 
of lies and broken oaths, and violent ingrati 


ez 


warded Poland by assisting in the crime ef the hag 
Turkey also did once depart from that wise policy. It was 


in our own late struggle in 1848. ‘Then it not only dia not 
support us, it did not even maintain the of its 
territory. It rather allowed the territory of the ‘urkish 
provinces to be usurped, and the means of transport ang 
provisions to be made subservient to Russian i 
And look, searcely five years have passed since, ain 
one fault Turkey has now to atone by a supreme d | 
life and death. You may see by these two facts whatitis 
to make unnatural alliances, and what it is to neglect natun! ; 
allies. Yet as no fault in politics ever can escape puni 
ment, England itself is obliged to share in the i 
because in 1848 England also had its share in the fault, ifit 
be not more than a fault, as you will presently see, The 
Czar did occupy in 1848 Moldo Wallachia—he did viute 
the integrity of Turkey—he did trample upon its ine 
pendence. Ina word, he did everything which his baviag 
repeated now again has aroused, alas, even too late, youri. 
dignation—into war. Nay, he did more, he cusilame 
against the very Turkish territory, and yet the English Gp. 
vernment advised Turkey then not to go officially—thesean 
the very words—not to go into any hostile collision with its 
stronger neighbours for the maintenance of its es 
(Cheers.) Oh, I have seen the wisest and the best of Turkish 
patriots tear their hoary beards in despair, re 
tears over the fatal necessity of having had to yield to this 
advice of England. (Cheers.) Had that advice not bea 
given, you would have been spared all the dangers ana 
trifices of the present war, for on that very day 
advice was given, the present war was born. And yé 
England did not even stop at that one step of unfortunate 
impolicy. When the Czar of Russia had accomplished his 
ambitious crime of armed interference in Hungary, he dil 
it by not only advancing one gigantic step in his ambition 
career of supremacy over Europe, but especiall 
his present blow by usurping Turkish territory. Tou mt 
member in what manner the English Government met that 
tremendous blow. It declared solemnly, officially, that ber 
Majesty’s Government did not consider the oceasion one that 
would have called for any formal expression of the opiniot 
of Great Britain on the subject. Why, the imperious 0 
cessity of the present war shows that not for any sym 
for Hungary, but in the interest of England, it would bare 
been the duty of England to prevent that dangerous @- 
croachment by arms. (Loud cheers.) Instead of that they 
had no opinion to express on the subject. Why, i my 
humble opinion that was a manifest encouragement—it was 
a letter of impunity granted to the Czar for 
upon the liberty and independence of Europe. But, gen } 
tlemen, you are now wondering, when you hear that : 
Czar finds somewhat strange and unexpected the affected 
| solicitude of England for what it now calls ‘the inde- 
“ae saggy of nations.’ Why he has done all these things 
vefore. He had done worse things, without having met 
the opposition of England—nay, having further the ea- 
couraging assurance that England had no opinion ond 
press on the subject. And yet, gentlemen, the dane, 
and the present war with it, could have per sie) of 
without any sacrifice on your part. At . oth ie d to 
our struggle, I sent a government agent to 
| AP} ly for the mediation of England. England had —— 
| speak thus to Austria—‘ We desire you to settle on 
| able terms your quarrel with Hungary; we cannot al 
| the neutrality of the Turkish territory to be violated 
| its provinces to be usurped by Russia,'—and the us 
| would have been settled at once. Austria could = 
| helped yielding, and we, who were certainly @ poorer 4 
| peaceful people, would have been then well taal 
keeping our laws such as they were. And I f Ep 
precedent for my application for the mediation 0 wa 
England had already, on a similar os me : 
gary, in revolution, negotiated peace betweel 
and "Austria. It was in 1711, oa England's honout wt 
pledged in cng ond of the rights <a 
Hungary. ‘Ihat has been done in a mere 
Ours in 1848, according to the statement of Lord ee 
had the character of, and the import pore ie 
an important European transaction, And still, 
pote what was the answer of England’s Govern 
my application for the mediation of En gland in our t 
need? The answer was, ‘her Majesty’s Governmer 
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. . . . ly 
receive no Communication respecting Hungary on of 
diplomatic organ of his Imperial Majesty the ee 
Austria at the court. —(Cries of ‘ Shame.”) Thus 





bat unite with Turkey for maintaining the rights and indepen- 


treated by England that Hungary in whose battles the 
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own peace and position “ to to-day, had 
still that progress. 


world r 

of - — (Cheers. And mark ; 
as chief magistrate of Hungary, applied to England 
When I, 8 I presented an opportunity to your Government 
for mediation, Finevitable dangers of the coming war, did I 
tospere ey—did I ask your blood ? Not a shilling; 
ask your money one word—(‘loud cheers )—one word, 
mt ¢ ae t the sacrifice of one shilling, — & 
2 ish drop of blood, would have spare 
shedding of — Lg ie) That word was Be aim 
aged grt insultingly to the doors of the Austrian 
Aves = we ae a signal compliment, but you 
. it in your blood in torrents, and your 

bare now Pperble tilions The storm has ne 
it hangs like a black cloud 

hone youre and Downing-street. ( Cheers.) 
= a ask you, gentlemen, shall it be recorded 
Now, I = that it has _— the hereditary policy of 
- ~ ory fl share in the guilt of Austrian despotism ? 
hese warning facts of history before your eyes, will 

Wi persist : false policy of courting Austria—that 
you P ; has been so mischievous, and the 
Austria wit See victors or vanquished, could be but 
wecyod ° Only to consider how this mischievous 
ary J eerrasets e activity of England’s course already 
policy present moment. If there ever was a truth striking 
at the doubt, undisputed, such is the truth, that, 
Perot Fiahnd, it is only in Poland, and by Poland, that 
i vulnerab! 4 Bombarding ( dessa, Sebastopol, Cron- 
tad_tahiog Sone prizes, burning the — prizes, 
Russian fleet, if you can get at them; nay, 

barns Bt Petersburg itself, may be all very noisy, good 
food for newspapers, but merely palliative, nothing of per- 
manent effect. The Russians may perhaps themselves 
burn St. Petersburg, as they burnt Moscow once. You 
will be none the better for it. If your purpose is to fight 
and vanquish Russian despotism—it your aim is to check 
the ascendancy of Russia—if your aiin is to reduce the 
overwhelming preponderance of Russia, it is in Poland; 
itis by Poland that you must act—(loud cheers)—or else 
pt never attain your aim. To you the reconstruc- 
tion of Poland into an independent nation is not an act of 
compassion lurking somewhere behind the screen of future 
diplomatic arrangement at the end of the war. To you the 
resurrection of Poland is an urgent, pressing, strategetical, 
tactical necessity at this very moment. To you the 
resurrection of Poland is not only a rational aim in this 
war—it is a means indispensable to attaining any rational 
end at all. Now you are at war with Russia ; therefore, 
it is certainly not for any fond indulgence for Russia that 


land has not yet done that which justice, right, the | 


expiation of former faults, and the wisdom of present 
necessities advises to do. Such an indulgence would be 
weakness bordering on collusion; maduess bordering on 
ridicule, How is it then that these gentlemen are still 
standing here (pointing to the Polish refugees present) to 
for the cause of Poland before a Sheffield audience, 
instead of being landed from English war steamers in 
Samogitia, and calling from their native soil brave Poland 
to resurrection and liberty? (Cieers.) Why isit? It is 
out of sheer complacency for Austria and Prussia. Your 
Government knows very well that the pulsations of « 
national resurrection cannot be restricted to a toe, or any 
other limb, but must spread to all the national body. 
Your Government knows well that the mere reconstruction 
what is Russian Poland now would be mere moonshine, 
andas Austria and Prussia hold part of the plunder which 
will have to be disgorged to ol again an independent 
Poland, then out of regurd for them, but chiefly for Austria, 


you still neglect to do that without which you cannot suc- | 


ceed in your war. 

“Be arned, people of England, be forewarned. Look 
tohistory. There in the mirror of the past your own future 
is dangerous. Remember the campaign of Napoleon in 
Moscow in 1801. My brave friend here, Colonel Jhasz, was 
there. (Cheers.) Napoleon undertook to check the grow- 
Kip ascendancy of Russia, just as you do now. And with 

due regard fo 


tthe Lords Raglan and Marshals St. Arnaud, 


be it said the little corporal knew something about war. He | 


knew that Russia, though not formidable abroad, is anything 
but weak in defence. He prepared a large army. The 
forces ‘which he employed amounted to 610,000 men, 
182,000 » and 18/2 guns. What is the combined 
Anglo-French army in the East when compared to this? A 
va camp parade. (Laughter.) Napoleon knew that 
itis not onthe sea that a decisive battle can be fought 
against Russia, He went on by land. He knew—and he 
marked well this fact—that without a large cavalry, there 
18 No possibility of holding a bivouac for twenty-four hours 
against the Russian army, and he took care to have much of 
cavalry. The cavalry of his centre alone was 40,000 strong. 
How much have you, by-the-by, in the East? He did not 
the pitiful expedient to substitute for Polish 
ality the idea of Polish legions just as you begin 
to do in the East. Besides, he also looked for alliances 
Just a8 you do, only less a politician than a soldier, he 
dressed to wrong quarters. He addressed 
To Austria and Prussia precisely 
85 your Government does. Only he had stronger claims 
oa the fidelity of Austria than you have. Having 
ispose of the very existence of Austria, he just 
or saved her, and to make the alliance sure, he 
the daughter of the Emperor Francis of Austria, 
and Austria yielded to the courting of the 
me his allies, and sent two auxiliary ar- 

in his campaign against Russia. You know 
Napoleon lost 552,000 men, 167,000 horses, 
guns. One of his dear allies betrayed him on the 
the other compromised him by inactivity, and 
f them being his father-in-law—turned 
sent him to die, a fettered giant, on the rock 
ena. (Cheers.) You have been told by superficial 
§ i your schools that it was Generals Frost and Fa- 
@ which defeated Napoleon. No; he was defeated by 
taken Austria and Prussia for allies against Russia. 
Will not doubt this fact if you will let yourselves be re- 
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minded only of the truth that without Poland being a recon- 
structed and independent nation, no expedition against Russia 
can succeed, the aim of which is to reduce the power of Russia 
to proportions innocuous to European freedom. I repeat 
that without Poland being reconstructed an independent na- 
tion, no expedition against Russia can succeed, the aim of 
which is to reduce the power of Russia to proportions 
innocuous to European liberty. (Cheers.) Now. would 
you think that Napoleon, with his comprehensive genius, 
did not understand that truth? Certainly he did. How, 
then, came it to pass that he advanced against Russia with- 
out having, in the very onset, reconstructed the inde- 
pendence of Poland? Why it was simply a tacit but ne- 
cessary consequence of his having taken Austria and 
Prussia for allies. To reconstruct Russian Poland has 
been till now, and will be in all future, a ridiculous 





compromise between heaven and hell, by which no soul is 
to be saved. It would be a second edition of the Cracow 
republic, doomed at the very hour of its creation to foreign 
dependence and reiterated absorption. Napoleon knew this 
—he did profess it. But to reconstruct Poland without 
Gallicia and Posen, its vital limbs, he could not, because he 
was allied to Austria and Prussia. Thus this unnatural 
alliance deprived him of the possibility of realising that 
measure without which, in my fumble opinion, and I have 
studied history, there was and there is a madness in be- 
lieving that Russia is to be vanquished. Mark this striking 
lesson of history well. You are in the same predicament ; 
the situation is the same, the conditions indispensable to 
success are the same, the dangers of unnatural alliances 
the same; the only difference in the situation is, that 
Russia has grown stronger in the mean while by your 
own fault, and that you have not an army of 600,000 
men in the field. If, with all these evident practical 
warnings of history, England still persists in courting the 
false favours of Austria, and thus persists in paralyzin 
those two nationalities, without the co-operation of whic 
neither Turkey can be conserved, nor Russia’s power re- 
duced, nor a solid and durable European peace gained, 
England will step by step entangle herself in increasing 
difficulties, tumble from one false situation into another, 
as she has been tumbling from the very beginning up to 
the present day, and the end will be vain sacrifices, ruin, 
aud shame. 

“Gentlemen, I have lately read in the fast-day sermon 
of the Rev. J. Crompton, of Norwich, these words— 
‘The sins by which Poland, Hungary, and Italy have been 
sacrificed, doubtless are now come down upon England. 
Let us not disguise the fact, nor fritter it into unmeaning 
phrases and lipworship, but acknowledge that we have 
siuned by seeing in silence injustice done, and our 
brethren crushed and liberty broken. Let us pray God 
that for our sins of national policy and neglect of 
public duties, we may not be punished by freedom suf- 
fering defeat in our hands.’ (Loud applause.) Believe 
me, there is profound wisdom in these truly Christian 
| words. The sins of the past are come down upon Eng- 
land. Inthe case of Poland it was the sin of neglect of 
the duty of political morality, the result of which had 
grown to such an extent that without redressing the wrong 
| done, you can entertain no prospect of success in your war. 
In the case of Hungary, that neglect has already drifted 
England to a most unjustifiable impolicy. You have 
| already to lament that effect; yet I, strong in my right, and 
| speaking to freemen, who will know how to bear the truth, I 
exclaim—‘ Proud England, mind! five years. ago, from 
| sheer complacency for despotic Austria, thou didst prevent 
jthe alliance between Turkey and Hungary, historically 
pr yved to be natural to both and necessary to Europe’s 
iberties, tuke care not to commit the same error now again 
| Look to the warnings of history; mind that a fault repeated 
with conscious premeditation becomes a political crime. 
| And no fault in politics escaped punishment and none ever 
will. Remember that inexorable fate, which presides over 
| the logic of events, will not always be content to limit the 
expiation of mage errors to mere pounds, shillings, 
and pence. For the unsound and false policy of hin- 
dering natural alliances and courting unnatural ones, there 
may be yet other evils in store of retribution than a 
| doubled income tax, or an augmentation of the national 
debt, though this already be not a slight matter any how.’ 
| “ And really, gentlemen, to no people has the course to be 
followed been more clearly traced, by precedents, than to 
| England on the present occasion. All you want is to fix 
jin your minds with scrupulous precision, the aim which 
| you desire to attain by this war. Be not content to shout 
—‘ We fight against despotism ; we fight for justice; 
we fight for the liberties of Europe.’ That’s all very well 
said, but if your national policy does not answer that 
saying, it is mere lip-worship. Liberty is a high and sacred 
name; still not so high and sacred as the name of the 
Almighty, and yet this very name is taken often in vain. 
Detine what you mean by that liberty which you intend to 
fight for. You wish to maintain the independence of 
Turkey. You wish to reduce the inordinate ascendancy of 
Russia. That's all very good, but how? In what manner 
shall this be achieved? This you must define. Have 
you defined this? ‘Then you can but come to the same 
conclusions to which I come, and they are the following. If 
you mean to fight for freedom you cannot side with Austria. 
He who sides with despotic Austria sides with despotism. 
(Loud applause.) If you mean to fight for the rights and 
independence of nations, you cannot side with Austria, 
Austria is the impersonified violation of the rights and inde- 
pendence of nations. If you desire to vanquish despotism, 
oppose liberty to it and not Austria. Austria is despotism. 
(Loud applause.) If you desire to secure the independence 
of Turkey do not hinder the independence of Hungary ; and 
as a means to this effect mind not to prevent Turkey from 
taking the Hungarian nation for an ally as your Government 
was and is preventing at Constantinople. (Cheers.) If you 
mean to check the preponderance of Russia, you must help 
Poland to reconstruct itself an independent nation, or else 
Russia’s preponderance will not be checked. But I do not 
say ‘reconstruct Poland ;’ I say ‘help Poland to reconstruct 
herself.’ There is an essential difference. Nations manu- 











factured by diplomatic treaties never have lasted, and are ot 
no use. rd use.) A gift of to-day may be retired to- 
morrow. ‘Who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow.’ (Loud cheers.) Therefore, if you desire to see Poland 
reconstructed an independent nation, help Poland by fighting 
for it. To adjourn the question to some future diplomatic 
manufacture at the end of the war, would be a great mis- 
take. It would com ise, not only the issue, but also the 
operations, during the war. Besides, who knows how 
matters will stand at the end, should England neglect the 
means indispensable to success? And 1 was saying help 
Poland to reconstruct itself an independent nation. 
whose existence is depending on foreign protection is not in- 
dependent. Nations must know tostand by themselves, and 
by having friends for neighbours, united to them by community 
of interest—neighbours with whom they form, one for another, 
areciprocal barrier against foreign aggression. Therefore please 
to mind this: a patch of load lamented with the name of 
Poland would not be areconstruction of the Polish nation. 
It would be a mere fiction—nothing else. Only Poland 
can be Poland—nothing less. (Ap, -) Whoever re- 
members 1848, will acknowledge my right to say that if 
there be one man all over Europe who may boast of 
having proved himself to be a friend of Poland, I can say 
so much. (Applause.) Now, I know, backed by some 
English statesman, there are some pretended diplomatists, 
with Polish names, who are now fawning on Austria, at 
Constantinople, with the purpose of gaining her over to 
their scheme of patching up some portion of the quartered 
limbs of Poland. {[ don’t know er what aim. Well, let 
them fawn ! As to the form of government of reconstructed 
Poland, I have certainly no right to interfere. It is the 
Polish nation alone which must be left free to decide this. 
It is meritorious in the party to which these gentlemen be- 
long, that by culling Itself democratic, it means solemnly 
to acknowledge that it is the nation at large which has ex- 
clusively to regulate its own domestic affairs. (A 

But though I have no right to interfere with the domestic 
affairs of any foreign nation, still, as a true friend of 
Poland, I may say so much, that such an idea of patching 
up one portion of Poland might well suit, perhaps, some 
personal or “7 purposes; but the idea is neither Polish 
nor national. We have all heard of Poland being parti- 
tioned by foreign powers; but I trust to Polish honour we 
never shall hear that that nation has lent her own suicidal 
hands to a partitional body. (Cheers.) No, Poland only 
can be Poland; any miserable substitute would not even 
be an advantage to Europe, as, without foreign protection, 
it absolutely could not stand. And, again, please to con- 
sider that if even such a Poland, as it should be, were 
patched up between the three great despotic powers—Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia—a free country it never could be, 
and would soon perish again for want of free air. But 
Poland, reconstructed with its national territory, and having 
for its neighbour, Hungary, free and independent—such a 
Poland thus oe will be secure, independent, free, and an 
insurmountable barrier against Russia's encroachments upon 
Europe. Thus only is Russia’s power to be reduced—thus 
only is Turkey to be secured, If you wish Russia to re-cross 
the Pruth and patch up some miserable status per 
treaty, and then come home to sleep upon your me it 
were better to go to sleep at once without any laurels. But 
if you are in earnest in the profession of your better aims, 
then in my humble opinion what you want is—first, to have 
the war popular with your own people. 

“ Now, either I am grossly mistaken, or else the case is 
all over England the same as we have to-day witnessed in 
Sheffield; the war is popular with the people of England 
because it means to fight for freedom, and it hopes that 
some real advantage may be brought about by the war for 
the oppressed nationalities. I have taken great care in as- 
certaining that fact, and I am perfectly convinced that it is 
only by this reason that the war is popular among those who 
do not measure great objects with the short yard of small 
party purposes; with all those who know of some wise and 
nobler aims than to help either the Tories or the Whigs to 
make political capital out of whatever object; and with all 
those who bear not a sordid piece of coin Sat a sound heart 
in their true English breasts. (Loud cheers.) Now, if 
England is joined by despotic Austria, and thus England 
sacrifices Poland, and Hungary, and Italy, in my opinion, in 
the long run, it would be impossible to throw dust in the 
eyes of the people. It will be clear, and the war will have 
ceased to be ree (Cheers.) What you further want 
is the support of public opinion abroad. You will lose it by 
taking despotic Austria for an ally, because he who fights 
side by side with Austria, fights for Austria; and to fight 
for Austria is to fight against liberty. However we may 
call the word, that is the issue. ( Cheers.) 

“What you further want is, if not co-operation, at least 
the good-will of the Christian provinces of the Turkish 
empire. Now, if you draw Austria to yourselves, you will 
drive Servia, Bulgaria, and, in all probability, also Wallachia, 
to the Czar. No European statesman who pretends to know 
anything about the real condition of the world can deny the 
fact that, in all those Turkish provinces, Austria is by far 
more hated than Russia is. I want not to reason on this 
subject. I can point to the declaration of the Servian Go- 
vernment, addressed to Reschid Pacha, on the 17th April 
last. There I find these words. The Government of Servia 
writes to the Sultan’s Government :—‘ Even admitting that 
the Czar should attempt to enter Servia, we can boldly affirm 
that the entrance of Austrians would be a very unfortunate 
measure. Any auxiliary force whatever would be preferable 
to those of Austria. The Servian nation entertains so great 
a mistrust, not to say pronounced hatred, of Austria, that 
the whole action of the Servians would be turned against tle 
Austrian troops, and all the energy of the nation would te 
employed against this enemy, in whom we behold the per- 
sonification of a grasping ambition.’ Now is that clear 
enough? And recollect, it is the Government which speak 
this: and Governments use always, of course, some reserve 
in expressing popular sentiments. But certainly I know 
that the Servian can s calmly of the Czar, whilst he 
cannot even pronounce the name of Austria without a curse. 
And that Servia is there, on the theatre of war, and can 
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raise 150,000 men, is certain. Now will England, by taking 


ia for an ally, foree the brave Servians to fight against 
Terkey, 97 ¥ Turkeyto have Austria for an ally? 
What you further want, in my opinion, is to enlist on your 


heart ish and Hungarian nations—Po- 
without which the power of Russia is not to be reduced ; 
Hungary, without which neither the integrity nor the inde- 
of Turkey is to be secured. Now, of course, you 

will lose them both if you take Austria for an ally. 
“ And what you further want is the alliance of Sweden 


Cheers.) In inion there is caer | i t, 
rlfnoce af which in the present war woul Be more na- 
tural and equally ad to you than that of heroic 
Sweden. (Cheers.) Now what is it you want in order to 
attain that end? You want to give Sweden a palpable pl 
that you are in earnest in your intentions of reducing t 
overwhelming power of Russia, so as not to leave it exposed 
to the revenge of an erful neighbour. That is not a 
vain apprehension. Sw den has already once trusted its for- 
tunes to England. It stood by you to the last at your worst 
moments, and in reward left her in the mire; she 
sanctioned the loss of Finland. Now, in what manner can 
you give this to brave Sweden? Bombarding Odessa, 
Sebastopol, Cronstadt? That you may do to-day, and make 
your peace notwithstanding with the Czar to-morrow, leaving 
Sweden exposed to his a grasp. There is only one 
means, - Call Poland to arms—(loud pro- 
longed ing)—and by calling it to arms, you will give a 
pledge to S that you are in earnest in the intention of 
reducing the power of Russia. (Cheers.) Call Poland to 
arms, and you will have secured the alliance of brave Sweden. 
Without such a palpable pledge, I at least belicve that King 
Oscar will have a right to reflect before he trusts his fortunes 
to England. 

“ But there may be, perhaps, some who flatter you with 
the idea that for the loss of all these you will find an ample 
com tion in the active co-operation of the Austrian 
armies, while they warn me that Austria, though prone to 
side with the Czar, will be dangerous to you. Now, the 
Austrian compound of armies is certainly conspicuous by 
bravery and intelligence. I would never wish to have a 
better army to lead, provided they were heart and soul 
enthusiastic for the cause for which they were left to fight. 
But precisely there is the rub with England on the present 
oceasion, If the dynasty of Austria will be against you, the 
nations subject to Austrian oppression, and paniing for 
deliverance, will be with you. (Cheers.) if Austrian 
despotism will be against you, the freedom of the national 
allies will be with you, the opinion of the world that you are 
really fighting for the freedom and independence of Europe, 
and not for the security for the principle of despotism on 
the continent in one of its worst shapes. Oh, there is an 
immense power in that opinion. (Cheers.) No Austrian 
alliance can compensate for it. With this, and such allies 
6h your side, you cannot be earnest in thinking Austria 
dangerous, Only look to Poland, and from Poland across 
Hungary and Croatia, down to Italy, and from Italy back 
to Switzerland. Mind Switzerland, gentlemen! ( Cheers.) 
No danger, gentlemen. The Austrian dynasty, within 
three months, would vanish like a dream, amidst the 
exultation of all humanity, and to the lasting advantage 
of European liberty, incompatible with that dynasty. 
pees No; the danger is Just the other way. Sup 

ustria should dare to join you sincerely—I repeat the word 
sincerely—against the Czar, her saviour, her deliverer. 
Why in justice we must own it would be the most mon- 
strous ingratitude after all. The worst of bandits, what- 
ever they may be towards the rest of mankind, are at least 
faithful one to the other. But vile ingratituce is the lead- 
ing feature of the character of the Hapsburgs. Poland 
saved them—partition was the reward. Hungary saved them 
—the abolition of religious liberty and the suppression of 
her constitution was her reward. Napoleon saved them, and 
he was sent to St. Helena in reward. I myself saved them. 
Yes, gentlemen, in March, 1848, and having had the power 
thus to speak to them, within the very walls of their own 
imperial palace at Vienna, ‘ Be just to Hungary, and I will 
give to the House of Hapsburg peace and security here at 
Vienna.’ (Loud cheers.) Having had the power thus to 
speak to them—I, unattended and alone, and they trem- 
blingly accepting the offer of my generosity—who can doubt 
of my right to say I had their existence in the hollow of my 
hand? and from an excess of loyalty I saved them—woe the 
day!—and look to my country, what is’ the reward? 
(Cheers.) Some months later, as 1 have explained in the 
beginning of my humble speech, Lord Palmerston’s diplo- 
macy saved them—hated to the very heart, in reward. The 
hangman Haynau saved them—driven away in reward. 
The Czar saved them—now, suppose they fight him in re- 
wari. You must acknowledge that that monstrous ingrati- 
tude cannot fail to push the Czar to double his energies in 
doing what, as Czar, would be lawful for him to do accord- 
ing to the acknowledged laws of war: he will address himself 
to some of those nationalities, and offer his and claim their 
concurrence for punishing Austria. A strange concurrence 
you will say. Strange indeed. I tremble at the very idea 
of the — But still not a bit stranger than England 
retending to fight for the freedom and independence of 

Surope, and still taking Austria for its ally. (Cheers.) 
Now, wiil you think it so strange that if by England’s im- 
policy, driven to extremes, there shall be no choice left but 
to compare Russian and Austrian despotism. Pcrhaps there 
are to be found some who will think that if Russian despo- 
tism resembles the bold violence of a political highwayman, 
certainly Austrian despotism might be compared to the 
miserable business of a political pickpocket, who occasionally 
gives a stab from behind. (Laughter and cheers.) 

“Be forewarned, people of Eagland—be forewarned. 
Though you_cannot fathom all the depths of the terrible 
fecling of seeing oneself betrayed by these who ought to have 
helped, if England, by taking Austria as an ally shows that 
it is not fighting for the liberty and independence of Euro- 
pean nations, but for making Austrian oppression and des- 
po.ism on the continent sure, if it is England that takes from 
the lips of the oppressed the ripe fruit of deliverance—if it 
is England which prevents Turkey from recurring to its 





natural allies so necessary to Europe, and if it is thus that | 


England drives some of the oppressed nationalities to despair, 
then England will certainly have no right to blame them, if 
some of them accept the concurrence even of the Czar in de- 
livering themselves from Austria. There is the real danger. 
Oh, it would be madness to believe that the oppressed nations 
will in passive submission let pass such an oR rtunity—the 
providential opportunity—of such a complication as the 
present is without trying to break their chains. One way or 
the other they must do it. They will do it. It rests with 
England to decide the direction. (Cheers.) Save despotic 
Austria you ought not. You cannot. There is no help for 
that ‘sick man.’ (Laughter.) But in one case,’ the fall 
of that execrated dynasty would profit freedom ; in the other 
it might profit Russia. There is yet another danger which 
England cannot escape if it takes Austria for an ally, and 
that is the danger of Austria’s insincerity. But of this 
danger I will not speak now. Perhaps I may do s0 soon in 
another place. 

“The subject which has occupied our attention this evening 
is too great und too comprehensive to be dis of on one 
occasion in all its bearings. And besides, I feel confidence 
in your own penetration, that you will understand that 
Austria which stands in history as the personification 
of faithlessness and insincerity, even when it had the choice 
to be faithful and sincere, in the present emergency 
must prove faithless and insincere to England, not only 
from its hereditary nature, but from necessity. My 
words are not required to prove that which time and 
space and heaven and earth testify.. Besides, it was 
not on the ground of Austrian insincerity that I desired 
chiefly to place my argument of to-day. Sy argument is, 
that alliance of Austria with England would be unsound, 
unnatural, and subversive of any rational aim which 
England might ‘rationally contemplate to attain by this 
present war; and I have only to add, that the worst of all 
possible alliances is that which must prove a sheer embar- 
rassment in case of victory—must prove a certain danger 
and ruin in case of defeat, and which besides is fraught with 
the danger of faithlessness and insincerity; and sach is the 
alliance of Austria—such would it be to England on the 
present occasion. (Cheers.) Sir, I have humbly to thank 
the audience for the generous attention they have honoured 
me with for more than an hour. I certainly would wish 
you to be warm and enthusiastic for the cause of poor 
oppressed Poland, and for the cause of oppressed liberty in 
general. Still I claim credit that I have not endeavoured to 
overtake your reason by stealing into your heart. It is by 
the light of reason and by reasoning that I try to find my 
way into your hearts. (Loud cheers.) I may have been 
dull and tedious—(‘ No, no,’ and cheers.)—but if I have 
succeeded in affording some material for comprehensive re- 
flection, I shall bless the hour when we met. Sir, I have 
done. I have not recited a lamentation over my own 
country’s sufferings. 1 have spoken of England’s honour 
and Evgland’s interest. As to ourself I certainly am full of 
confidence; happen what may, liberty shall rise from the 
immortal grave. (Loud cheers.) Remember that the Saviour 
once rose murdered, but not dead; so I would, in conclusion, 
repeat the very words which Sheffield has told me in one of 
its addresses in 1851—‘ There is a future for every nation 
which has the moral greatness to love national virtue in 
corrupt times.’” (Protracted cheering.) 


After this truly great oration had been delivered, 
and the applause which greeted it had subsided, M. 
Kossuth proposed, and Mr. Worcell seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close. 


A correspondent adds another general account of 
the meeting; fresh and graphic, it tells something 
more than the ordinary reports. 

* The opinions of an ordinary individual, unless that indi- 
vidual shall represent a class, are of little value; but as the 
observations of an eye-witness are sometimes suggestive, I 
send you the following: 

“ A residence of some time, counting by years, entitles the 
writer to the credit of some knowledge of the place and 
people; and the point from which his observations are made, 
in this instance, may be judged when he proclaims that he 
beholds in two individuals now existing the representatives 
of all that is great and good, and far-seeing—the leaders, 
in fact, of the age ; the men are Kossuth and Mazzini. 
Powerfully impressed by the general character and splendid 
eloquence of Kossuth, combining as it does the grand and 
comprehensive views of a practical statesman, inspired by 


the prophetic insight of genius, I hailed with delight the | 


opportunity I had so leng desired of seeing and hearing him. 
My anticipations were not disappointed; and my admiration, 
great as it was, is increased to an amount of veneration 
which I am proud to feel. 

The people of Sheffield are a hardy and by no means 
tamed race, possessing an extraordinary amount of self- 
esteem, and that sort of sagacity, or cunning, which is 
indeed the characteristic of the county. A people who 
would be found difficult to deal with, having once made up 
their minds—having those general characteristies whic 
were embodied in the person and poetry of their bard Elliott 
—straightforwardness, amounting to malignant rudeness— 
plain-spoken to a degree which rendered him a positive bore 
while he lived, and even now a man not to be mentioned 
without caution amongst the rose-water order of Sheffielders, 
if anything so sweet-smelling could exist here; rather we 
should say, that order which is diluted with the waters of 
dissent: the order is not a small one. The Mayor did not 
dignify by his presence the reception of the illustrious Kos- 
suth. ‘The greeting he received was most enthusiastic, but 
the mob was characterised by a Sheffielder to me as the 
‘lowest riff-raff.’ The crowd was, however, very numerous, 
and my belief is that they were by far the greater portion of 
them drawn together by sincere admiration for the apostle of 
liberty ; for so much are the respectables now-a-days hor- 
Yified at the idea of any one who presumes to doubt the wis- 
dom of the acts of our lady the Queen and her ministers, 
that what little curiosity they might have felt to see so cele- 


brated a man, would, I feel confident nee 
more proper feeling. The were few Sr eheatived the 
you seen Kossuth?” ‘No, I would not 20 wcross the 
to see him—he is a humbug.’ Again— Not LI] 
a —n —_o~ back, but now when it is go’, 
that there shou unity of opinion—j crasary 
and p, on. ea Se 

“ Paradise-square—or the ‘Pot-square.” as ; 
popularly called, from a crockery -mnarkes hie : 
there weekly—is a dingy, disagreeable-looki place, wi 
four sides of smoky brick houses, in not the best 
Sheffield. There is a rapid declivity in the und from 
side to the other, and on this lower side fe is 
house occupied as a schovl, the entrance-door bei ms 
first story above the ground-floor, and the top ne 
of steps leading up to this door forms a vonspi 
for a speaker. The space is somewhat inconvenj 
for the large party who generally contrive to 
landing and steps. There have been many st 
in this square, in times of political commotion, 
that the Corn-Law Rhymer publicly prayed that the 
of Buckingham might come to want, that he mij 
taught to feel; and it was up these steps that 
ascended on the arm of Alderman Solly. Al] 
| anxiously desirous for the moment when the exi 
und the impression seemed alike to all to be surprise 
seeing a —_ much older than was expected, It was * 
dent, however, that the ravages are much mare of eare thas 
years. He was suffering from indisposition too, from whieh, 
God speed him! Did the square ring with ‘ 
Did that sentiment of admiration, for the man who opeued 
his large heart and expended his energies to right pis 
country, expand into an open, generous express 
felt gratification? It must ng ——s 
—fitful—but not irrepressible. Verily, En 
its ‘hearts of ouk,’ a oak is not the nade 
material fur a heart—but it is certainly not ‘ on the 
table of the heart’ of Englishmen that enthusiasm for trop 
greatness is inscribed in these days. Of his speech, which 
was short, as he reserved himself for the in the 
Music Hall, I shall say nothing further than that it malised 
the reputation which he has everywhere earned himglf 
The fluency and copiousness of his linguage—at alll times 
singularly apt—his subdued but noble voice, and the m 
markable simplicity of his demeanour, must, and I beige 
did, strike every one forcibly. 

‘The numerous attractions in and around this neighbou. 
hood at the holiday-time—fairs and excursions—accounts fax 
the Music Hall not having been so full as I have seenit 
(Gavazzi can crowd it to suffocation, but then there ism 
end of Dissenting congregations who will assemble to lisa, 
to his subject); nevertheless, Kossuth’s reception mustharg 
been, and was, I feel sure, highly gratifying to him, Th 
audience were unanimous,—their applause and cheers cam 
from the bottom of their hearts, and there were few—ray 
few amongst that assembly, who left the hall withot 
feelings warmer than admiration for that man whose intellect 
is as lucid as his heart is generous and ennobled, or without 
thorough conviction that there is but one way toa tmeand 
lasting peace, and that is by an inflexible assertion d the 
— right of freedom for Poland, for Hungary, and fe 

taly. 

“+ Ti's all very fine, and very true,’ was utteredingy 
hearing after the meeting, ‘ but nothing comes of it—nothing 
can be done.’ 

“Truly the ‘heart of oak’ is a first-rate heart fra 
nation of shopkeepers! 

“ A Voice uy THE WILDERNESS” 
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HOW THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY WAS KEPT 
AT SCUTARL 

| Honovrasie to the British nation as a splendid 
| military spectacle, the celebration of her Majesty's 

| birthday by her troops, encamped at Scutari possessed 

| a still more solemn and ennobling import. Itws 

| the last and most impressive attestation, on 

| less field, of the spirit that animates 17,000 “brave 

| hearts, to Britain’s pride now so faithful and so true, 
numbers of whom before the summer is past 

| have sealed with their death their devotion to the 
cause of England and the right. The scene of the 

| display is thus described by the corres of 

| the Morning Chronicle and Daily News:— 

The ground upon which the British army at Seu- 
tari is encamped (three regiments occupy the bat- 
racks) is an undulating green tract of land, some si 
miles in circumference. It can j be called & 
plain, Towards the middle there is a dip, leaving ® 
flat meadow about half a mile in th between 
the two heights, on which the troops have 
their tents, The line, Highlanders, and Rifles, occupy 
the rising ground on this side of the tittle valley; 
whilst the three regiments of Scots Fusilier 
Coldstream Guards are encamped on the 
rising hill opposite, ee. 

To complete the picture, we are to imagine “s 
encampment of the various regiments on the s 
mits and sides of the hills overlooking sont. 
and the calm brilliant sea between the two © 
nents, the Prince’s Island, distinct and yet my: — 
in its veil of sunny haze, — ———— 
and the high peaks rising above them, § 
with their st lost in the clouds—shady see 
on the shore, where the bands play and the ae al 
congregate when off duty, to lie on the ora dt 
length and look gut on the dreamy waves at 





feet, or join the Turks and Greeks at the cafés ars 
—then the streets of tents, with their 
soldiers in the most picturesque variety of 


undress, 
with cost 





while the sentinels, walking to and fro, 
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onet, and knapsack, show 
and _* ee irregular life, is leave 
that this ag and that a few notes are but wanted 
not yn a few rolls of the drum, to convert 
tuous mass into companies, battalions, 
wants of the neatest, cleanest, and best dis- 
in Christendom. Bvt while the 
waits and the a a — camp 
A he camp, and the ease and care- 
leave is the 1 oridier’s ~adieere in barracks is 
nsward and into the open 

transplanted ature, clothes, and blankets are piled 
of the tents amidst the stands of arms, 

hot sun keeps them dry, and the fresh 

where sring them keeps them — — 
officers’ tents, loaded with eat- 

Tables neat preakfasting and dining al fresco, 
at Cremorne, is the order of the day. 
ding commissions in her Majesty's 
about in flannel shirts and loose trou- 
which would somewhat astonish 
ae the ball-room and their grim 
éarté table. Soldiers’ wives stand 

partners oO eahing clothes in the waters of the 
Soephorus oF te in the cypress groves of 
Scutari, where they fix their lincs to the monumental 
trees, and hang up the clothes to dry, while half the 
hirts and white trousers of the camp lie spread out 
on the grass bleaching. There is music and merri- 
meat everywhere; shouts of laughter and cheers 
burst oat from one encampment after another ; the 
pand on the beach is answered by the distant strains 
of a march played by a band in the cypress grove; 
there are bugle calls from Selimich, and the deep 
ing of guns from over the water, where the 
forts salute some vessel come in from the fleet. A 
fleet of steamers and transports—twenty sail 
—lies of Selimieh, warning all beholders that this 


a 
i 


Guards walk 


scene of life and merriment is but a passing vision, | 


and that the day is at hand when the city of tents 
will be swept away—not leaving a trace behind. 
Here on the 24th of May (we quote from the Times) 
ataquarter to 11 o'clock, - the —_ nts - barrack an 
were — ately, and afterwards marched to 
the tid which a one "ide of the shallow but bread 
ravine of which I have already spoken as separating the camp 
of the brigade of Guards from the camp of the other brigades. 
The regiments then on the ground were the 8d battalion 
Grenadier Guards, Ist battelion Coldstream Guards, Ist 
battalion Scots Fusilier Guards, 7th Fusiliers, 19th Foot, 
23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 30th Foot, 33d (Duke of Wellington's) 
Regiment, 4ist (Prince of Wales’) Regiment, 47th Foot, 


49th Foot, 55th Foot, 77th Foot, 88th Connaught Rangers, | 


93d Highlanders, 95th Foot, and the Ritle Brigade first bat- 
talion, and a battery of six pieces of artillery. Tue total 
force on the ground consisted of about 15,000 men, and for 
weight, stature, and strength, could not be matched probably 
by a similar body of any troops in Europe. As they marched 
from camps and in dense columns, converging on 


the ridge, the eye refused to believe that they could be con- 


densed into so smalla space as that they were ordered to | 


occupy. The brigade of Guards, crossing the hollow, took 
any position in columns of companies on the crest of 
hill on the right flank, then came the 93d (the 42d 
and 79th regiments are still wanting of this brigade), 
completing Duke of Cumbridge’s division. Sir De L. 
Evans’ division, consisting of the 30th Foot, 41st Foot, 47th 
Foot, 49th Foot, 55th Feot, and 95th Foot, was formed next 
on their left, and Sir George Brown's (the light) division com- 
= of the 7th Fusileers, the 23d Fusileers, 19th Foot, 33d 
oot, 77th Foot, 88th Foot, with the Rifle Brigade attached, 
formed on the flank, three of the regiments being drawn up 
at right angles to the rest of the line in consequence of the 
narrowness of the point. The continued apathy of the 
Turks, which becomes absolutely disgusting to any more 
excitable race, was astonishing on this occasion. There were 
some three or four gentlemen on horseback, with their pipe- 
bearers in attendance, and two or three native carriages t 
of veiled women on the ground ; i 


but though Scutari, with 


Bo pereision of 100,000 souls, was within a mile and a half, 
it did not appear that half a dozen people had been added to 
the usual crowd of camp followers who attend on such ocea- 
sions. The Greeks were more numerous, and Pera sent over 
a fair share of foreigners, all dressed in the newest Paris 
ious, 80 that one might fancy himself at a fashionable field 
ay in England but for the cypress groves and the tall minarets | celebrate that event by an imposing military spectacle. The 
Lord 
- by Sir George Brown, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Sir . Evans, the Earl of Lucan, the Generals of Brigade 
Hoag C. Campbell, Pennefather, Airey, Adams, 
Buller, Aides-de-camp and Majors of Brigade, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Lagondie and Chef d’Escadron Vico, 
to the number of thirty or forty, appeared on the ground in 
4 perfect blaze of ge lace and scarlet and white plumes. 
rl the bands of all the regiments striking 

; ween,” but not with that unanimity 
h would be desirable in order to give a perfect effect to 
7 Lord Raglan 
having ridden slowly along a portion of the lines, wheeled 
round and his post in front of the centre regiment. 
After a short pause, just as the guns of the Niger were | did I see 
out a royal salute from the Bosphorus in | ysl 1g 

»| the air like a solemn oath to spend blood and life for the 


above them in the distance. At 12 o'clock, 


They were 
» God save the 


Strains of our national anthem. 


hon ue 
our of her Majesty's birthday, the bands struck up the 
Rational air again, - 


aud the effect of these thirty-two masses of richly 
“nerusted with the names of great victories, 


ly to the earth as if struck down by one blow, was 
In another minute a shout of! around me. ; ) 0 i 
G en” ran from the Rifles on the left to| troops, and their enthusiasm, will agree with me that they 
fuards on the right, and three tremendous clicers, | ™ ories. F 
& force as they rolled on with the accumulated ' the troops began to defile in companies. 


and inexpressible. 
Save the 


strength of a thousand throats from regiment after regiment, 
made the very air ring, the ears tingle, and the heart throb. 
Some of the regiments pulled of their shakos, and waved 
them in the air in accompaniment to the shouts, others re- 
mained motionless, but made not less noise than their 
fellows. After the cheering had died away, leaving, how- 
ever a strange sensation in many an English bosom, as we 
thought how soon their voice might be silenced for ever, the 
march past began in quick time. The Guards, who were in 
great good humour, possibly because their necks were free 
and all prisoners had been let out as an act of grace, marched 
magnificently. The Highlanders were scarcely a whit in- 
ferior, and their pipes and dress created a sensation among 
the Greeks, who are fond of calling them Scotch Albanians, 
and compare them to the Klephtic tribes, among whom pipes 
and kilts still flourish. Some of the other regiments did 
well, others not so well, and on leaving the ground all 
marched off to their respective camps, and the eedings 
of the day were brought to a close, so far as the authorities 
were concerned. The Guards, however, had their games, 
racing in sacks, leaping, running, &c., in the afternoon, and 
the regiments played cricket, and indulged in other manly 
sports, in spite of the heat of the day. In the evening, a 
handsome obelisk, erected in the centre of the Guards’ camp, 
and crowned with laurel, was surrounded by fireworks. 

Another observer (Daily News) says :— 

When proceeding along the line from right to left, the 
Commander-in-Chief had reached the centre ; the troops pre- 
sented arms, and the bands struck up “God save the 
Queen.” The solemn strains filled all hearts with an inde- 
scribable feeling of pride and sadness. And when cheers, 
hearty, loud,a nd deatening, burst from the mass, even the 
stoutest of those that were to remain behind felt moved 





ull 


and down at once fell the colours of every " , 
wegunent drooping to the ground. The thing was well done, | of stone, and waved their hats in glee. I could well appre- 
dyed silk | L 
falling so | officer of the Banshee, “1 am proud of my nation ;” 


j almost to tears. Many ladies wept and sobbed outright. 
| This cheering the Queen on foreign soil on the eve of a long 
| and hazardous campaign, suggested, nay forced upon the 
bystanders the thought of the danger and hardships which 
| are in store for these gallant men, near 20,000, and yeta 
| mere handful te the myriads that are under arms to oppose 
them. How many of those that bear the brunt of the cam- 
| paign will come back to recount its history? Those cheers 
were for ** Morituri te salutant !” the farewell of brave men 
| and true and loyal hearts. 
| When the last strains of the national anthem had died 
| away, the various regiments, commencing with the artillery 
and the guards on the right, marched past the Commander- 
| in-Chief, who saluted each regiment as it passed. Again the 
; sound of national melodies filled the air, and the “ British 
| Grenadiers,” ‘* The Roast Beef of Old England,” and “ Cheer, 
boys, cheer,” recalled to the mind visions of that mighty 
| iskind in the western seas, the mother of many nations, who 
has now entered into the great war for her own existence 
| and the rights and liberty of the European nations. 
| When the regiments had returned to their various quarters 
the Commander-in-Chief's orders were read, which break 
| up the camp on Hayder Pasha. ‘The light division—seven 
regiments, 6000 men—will from to-morrow morning com- 
| mence leaving for Varna, ‘The rest of the treops are to 
| follow as soon as possible. It is new anticipated that in less 
than a fortnight our outposts will be in sight of the Russian 
lines. 

Four wecks of camp life in the healthy air of Seutari 
| have done wonders for the troops. Never were soldiers in 
| better condition. Never did a small army commence a cam- 
paign under better auspices, as far as the physical powers 
and the morale of the men go. Hardly any sickness has 
prevailed in the camp; and whatever cases there were, were 
slight. The Fusilier Guards, for instance, about 1000 men, 
had never, at any one time, more than sixteen men off duty 
on account of sickness. The troops had been well conducted, 
sober, and scrupulously attentive to their duty. That is the 
assertion of all the officers, and of all those who had dealings 
with the camp. There has not been a single seandal for the 
Greeks to take hold of. The people of England may rest 
assured that such troops will do their duty under any cir- 
cumstances and wherever they are; and as the Turks will 
| long remember the “ strange red-coated soldiers with the 
| smooth chins,” so will the Russians, in a very short time, 
learn to tremble at the approach of our unconquered bat- 
| talions, 

Lastly, we have from the pen of a Prussian officer 
the following most gratifying account of the grand 
display :— 

In a valley, which divides the encampment of the Guards 
from that of the other regiments, on a green meadow, and 
under a brilliant eastern sky, two batterics of artillery took 
up their station at half-past eleven o'clock on the 24th of 
May, the anniversary of the Queen's birthday, in order to 








| 
| 








superbly mounted artillery formed the right wing. The 
Guards took their ground adjoining to them; next came the 
infantry and Highlanders; and the Rifle Brigade formed 
the extreme left. The infantry stood in columns, with the 
bands in the intervening space to the right wing of each 
regiment—the flag to the front. Ba 

Toit Raglan, the British Commander--in-Chief, rode down 
the front, accompanied, by his superbly mounted stafl, the 
soldiers presenting arms, add all the bands playing “ God 
save the Queen.” ‘The flags that had seen so many victories 
sank, proudly saluting their distant Queen; and three hearty 
thrilling cheers rang through the air, proceeding from 
17,000 British throats. g 

I have witnessed many fine military displays, but never 
a more stirring sight than this; aud the loyal and 
hearty shout, under the present circumstances, rang through 





honour of Old England. ‘The bold Britons stood like walls 


were led past by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
looked Fonditiy. Their upright a quiet step 
were superb. After them I especially ired the light 
= ; but they were all wonderful troops. 

"English ee eee 
same mechanical precision as the Prassian or ian guards, 
but they have a more natural and at the same time very 
exact ae and do not leave you with the i p 
that they are only ready for parade, aud dressed he Grilled 
for that sole purpose, as is the case with the latter. The 
Prince of Prussia was heard to say in England that British 
troops did not know how to march, but I think he was 

; they have a way of marching which smacks more of 
marching to action than marching to be looked at. 

mele tely after parade all the troops returned to camp. 
_ 1 think it very apropos to say u word about the considera- 
tion shown towards British soldiers on these oceasions. 
Instead of (as is the case in the armies of the 
plaguing them for two or three hours before the parade 
the inspection of corporal, lieutenant, captain, and com 
ing officer, they give the signal for parade just before the 
hour fixed upon, and they get ready at once and march out. 
The regiments and battalions are formed in ten minutes, and 
go straight to their place of meeting. Until the was 
given yesterday, nothing would have led you to be th 
would stir; there were no signs of a parade—of 17,000 men 
being reviewed. The soldiers were ull lavghing, 
cooking, as usual in camp ; whilst I know for a dact, 
personal experience, that in some continental armies, officers, 
sergeants, and soldiers, are set into such a state of worry 
pes oe hours before, that they can scarcely eat, drink, 
or sleep. 
This lenient system does not in the least make the men 
slovenly. They are the picture of neatness and cleanliness; 
and at yesterday’s review their aspect little led you to think 
that they had had so short a notice. 


It was a mercy that our men could let out their 
brave breath freely on that 24th of May, or it would 
have burst them. On the day before, we are told by 
the writer in the Times— 

The brigade orders for tho Guards were distinguished by 
a great novelty. Her Majesty’s Guards were actually com- 
manded to parade “ wrruouT srocks,” and to march with 
unresiricted windpipes. 

This great boon of “ no stocks” was granted to the Guards 
to celebrate her Majesty's birthday, and I am certain that 
never since they were formed did the regiments give three 
more ringing, thundering cheers, than issued from their 
throats, when they marched on the ground as erect and 
upright as ever, but not “ caught by the throat” as befe 

to be inspected by Lord Raglan. While talking of orders, 


may observe that the eccentric wide-awake hats, shoot- 
ing coats, and trousers, in which officers delight to 
appeas when enjoying the pleasures of “ Mufti,” 


have received a severe snubbing from Sir George Brown; 
and he has expressed his dissatisfaction at the officers 

the light division going across the water to Pera and Ga- 
lata in dresses which, he conceives, would not be tolerated 
in England. There certainly have been some curious ces- 
tumes, quite calculated “to astonish the Browns” of Stam- 
boul and Pera, visible about the streets, but if “ Mufti” is 
allowed at all (and our uniform is so “ mesguin” in und : 
and so heavy and uncouth in dress, that men fly from shell 
and coatee the moment they can), it will be found very hard 
to enact any satisfactory sumptuary laws respecting it; for 
the “English gentleman,” who is the very proper 
adopted by Sir George Brown in all matters of attire, does 
certainly delight in sporting such varieties of cut and colour 
in hats and clothing for rowing, shooting, cricketing, and 
“out of town” generally, that he may be regarded all 
kinds of Scutari delinquents as affording some authority for 
their garmental excesses. The general is equally averse tothe 
white linen cap covers found so servicealle in India; they are 
not becoming, but they certainly are very useful and 

this hot weather, and it is to be hoped that officers and men 
will be permitted to wear them. A few de soleil 
would be unwelcome arguments in their favour. 
more on this point, and I have done. I believe that the 
experience we gained at Chobham was unfavourable to the 
white duck trousers of the Guards. They are most charm- 
ing to look at, but the trouble of washing them, the evils of 
putting them on wet, and the difficulties of pi i 
them, more than counterbalance the advantages of 
clean and showy appearance, even in England. It may 
easily be conjectured how all these difficulties will be in- 
creased in the Dobrudscha, or in the snipe grounds round 
the arms of the Danube, when the men are engaged in 
actual campaigning, and cannot defile to avoid a ditch or 
pick out the dry places, as they would on a review- 
Nevertheless the white (soon to become whitey-brown, 
then very brown) trousers are still retained. The 
forage-cap has as many enemies as friends, but the 
of the better judges appears to be, that it i 
unsuited to this country in warm weather, as 
close to the head, and does not defend the skull 
from the sun, Under other circumstances it 
ful enough—in all it is, me judice, stupendously ugly. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE WAR. 
Tue intelligence of the week does not carry us far 
beyond the telegraphic announcements received last 
week. The fruit of the conference of the at 
Varna, and of the review of the Turkish army at 
Schumla by Marshal St. Arnaud, is seen in the im- 
mediate advance of the French troops from Galli- 





ciate the enthusiastic exclamation of my neighbour, ~ 
an 

felt the tears-that dimmed the eyes of the English ladies 

Whoever has seen the self-confidence of these 


| 


| may expect fresh victories. After this enthusiastic cheering, 


The Guards, who 


poli and of the British from Scutari. The first trans- 
| port with French troops on board sailed up the Bos- 
| phorus on the 25th, and the Light Division of British 
| left Scutari, under Sir George Brown, 7000 strong, 
|on the 29th of May. By this time the whole, or the 
greater part of the troops, 25,000 French and 17,000 
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i ust be in a tion to operate effectaally 
cn ee cine far the relied of Silistria. 
That fortress at the latest dates held out against 
the Russians. It is estimated that there were 
100,000 men around Silistria and at Kalarasch; 
30,000 had been hurled upon the fortress, but every 
attack had been effectually repelled up to the 30th. 
On the 29th, indeed, the latest and fiercest attempt 
to storm was repulsed with great slaughter, the 
eldest son of Count Orloff being among the slain, or 
severely wounded; and on the morning of the 30th, 
before day-break, the Turks made a rush upon the 
besiegers, and slaughtering them in the trenches, 
they spiked many guns. It is affirmed that General 
Schilders has persuaded Prince Paskiewitch to aban- 
don all idea ot storming the place, and to trust to the 
slower but surer process of the sap and mine. So 
much for Silistria. There is now reason to believe 
that a portion of Liiders’ corps has entered Bul- 
garia, and communicated with the besiegers; and 
that the advanced patrols of the Cossacks have gone 
so far south as Bazardschick. 

In Lesser Wallachia the Turks, it appears, made a 
triumphant march to the Aluta with 30,000 men, 
beating the Russians in one or two encounters, not- 
ably neat Radovan, where a Cossack regiment was 
literally cut to pieces, and in front of Slatina, where 
600 Russians were left dead on the field, and four 
guns were taken. ‘The stone-bridge over the Aluta, 
at Slatina, is guarded by Russians; it is the high 
road to Bucharest, and Omar Pasha has sent strict 
orders to Ali Pasha, commanding the Kalafat army, 
to press on the flank of the Russian right wing. At 
present, then, the storm is gathering on the front 
and right flank of the Russians. 

In the Black Sea the squadron returned to Balt- 
chick on the 20th. On the 21st Admiral Hamelin 
forwarded to Paris this resumé of the operations of 
the fleets :— 

“On board the ship La Ville de Paris, 
Baltchick, May 21, 1854, 

“* Monsieur le Ministre,—Maving left Kavarna on the 17th 
of April to commence their operations of war in the Black 
Sea, the two combined squadrons cast anchor on the 20th of 
May before Baltchick, where they immediately set about 
taking in the necessary water and provisions, 

“It has not depended upon us that the acts of war with 
which the cruise of more than a month has been sown were 
not more numerous or more important; but the Russian 
naval forces have kept themselves so completely shut up in 
Sebastopol, under the shelter of the thousand cannon of that 

rt, that during twenty days passed in cruising at a little 

istance from that point, we have not been able to bring a 
single one of the enemy’s ships to fight—not even with our 
scouts. 

“ On the other hand, our steam cruisers brought in from 
all parts of the Black Sea vessels carrying the Russian flag, 
which constitute a sufficiently large number of captures since 
the commencement of hostilities ; and finally, the division of 
foment and frigates sent on a mission along the coast of 
Circassia have ascertained that the Russians themselves have 
abandoned the forts arranged during more than half a cen- 
tury, and after so much labour and so many combats, over 
the 200 leagues of coast which separate Anapa, near the Sea 
of Azoff, from the port of Batoum, in the neighbourhood of 
the Turkish: frontiers—a new check, it appears to me, to the 
Muscovite power. 

“In short, Monsieur le Ministre, if your Excellency will 
well consider that the imperial port of Odessa has been com- 
pletely destroyed by our steamers; that the Russian fleet, 
defied in its ports, has not dared to leave them for the purpose 
of avenging that check; that it is interdicted, under pain of 
capture, to the Russian flag henceforth to lough the waters 
of the Black Sea, which hitherto the Czar os put forth the 
pretension of making a Muscovite lake; if one considers, in 
fine, that all the Russian possessions on the coast of Circassia 
have been destroyed or abandoned, and that, consequently, 
the flank of the Russian army in Asia finds itself uncovered, 
one cannot help acknowledging that the first phase of the 
operations of the squadrons has already produced results 
which are pretty notable, all to the advantage of the Western 
Powers, and all to the detriment of the Russian influence in 
the Black Sea. “Tam with respect &c., 

“ HAMELIN, 
* Vice-Admiral, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Black Sea Squadron.” 

The actual fact about the Circassian forts appears 
to be this:—Sir Edmund Lyons with his squadron 
had steamed down the coast as far as Soujah Kaleh. 
That fortress and Anapa were the only forts remain- 
ing in the possession of Russia. All the forts south 
of Soujah Kaleh have been evaeuated. Officers of 
the squadron have established communications with 
Schamyl. The squadron also captured three brigs— 
two with a living cargo; 200 soldiers were retained 
Prisoners of war; 200 non-combatants, women, 
children, sick, and wounded, were landed at Soujah 
Kaleh under a flag of truce. 





According to very good authority, Austria has forwarded 
an “ impressive note” to St. Petersburg. On the same au- 
thority it is stated that the contents of this note may be 
summed up as follows: —“ Austria therein formally commu- 
nicates to Russia the recently concluded Austro-Prussian 
treaty of alliance, and states that this treaty was the natural 
consequence of the principles to which Austria and Prussia 
have given their adhesion at the Vienna Conference, and 
pledged themselves to the Western Powers from the begin- 
ning of the Eastern complication, namely, that the military 
occupation of the Danubian Principalities by Russia was ay 


act committed in defiance of all international rights, and 
that the evacuation of these provinces of the Ottoman terri- 
tory must be regarded as a conditio sine qua non with the 
four Powers represented at the Congress, whese firm resolve 
it was to maintain the independence of the Sultan and the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman dominions. Furthermore, reference 
is made to the unceasing exertions of the German Powers to 
bring about a peaceable solution of this unhappy Eastern 
complication; and profound regrets are expressed at 
the present disastrous disturbance of the peace of 
Europe, which has haplessly resulted from the natural 
development of events, that were easily to be forescen as 
the inevitable consequences of a policy deprecated by all the 
other great Powers, and counselled and remonstrated 
against in the most friendly and devoted spirit by them all, 
but more especially by Austria and Prussia. The docu- 
ment then adverts to the stern necessity of the case, which 
renders it incumbent upon Austria, in the rightful defence 
of her own interests and those of Germany at large, 


to insist now upon the evacuation of the Turkish 
Danubian territories. Finally, a . * is earnestly 
and impressively expressed, that the Emperor of 


Russia will, even now, and ere it be too late, acquiesce 
in this just demand, and thus relieve Austria, and all his 
allies in Germany, from the painful consequences which the 
alternative—that is, a refusal—would undoubtedly entail 
upon them for the future. It is therefore suggested that the 
Czar should fix a period within which he will engage to eva- 
cuate the Ottoman territory in question. The whole note is 
couched in the most friendly and considerate terms; but 
there is an unmistakeable earnestness and resolution in its 
tone, highly creditable to the Austrian Government, and one 
which cannot fail to make a deep impression at St. Peters- 
burg.” 

The answer to this note, it is expected, will arrive at 
Vienna between the 20th and 24th of June. 

The Moniteur has published the text of instructions sent 
by the Divan to the commanders-general of the provinces of 
Janina, Tricala, Herzegovina, Bosnia, Scutari, Albania, an 
Salonica; as also to the Pacha of Belgrade, to the Imperial 
Commissary in Epirus, Fuad Effendi, and to the Governor 
of Roumelia. These functionaries are thereby informed that 
the Austrian Government will send some vessels to support 
the! cordon established on the frontiers of Greece by 
the Western Powers, and will also cause to advance towards 
Albania a portion of the troops which are in the district of 
Cattaro, to prevent the insurrectionary movement extending 
to the north of the province, and to prevent the Montene- 
grins joining the rebels, should they feel inclined to do so 
These measures have been concerted between the Porte and 
the Court of Vienna; and the Turkish authorities are 
directed to recognize the Austrians as friends, and treat them 
with all possible attention, 

The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia were to 


frontier. Counts Buol Schauenstein and Alvensleben from 
Vienna, and Count Thun, ambassador from Berlin, have 
been suddenly summoned by telegraph to attend this unex- 
him from attending. The object of this meeting is totally 
Russian proposals, 


description. 





them as follows :— 

“T declare that I will faithfully observe a strict neu- 
trality towards Turkey; that I will without delay take all 
the necessary measures to effect it, and that for this object 
I will call to my counsel new Ministers, who, by their cha- 
racter and their intelligence, are the best calculated to carry 
this engagement of mine into execution.” 

Mr. Wyse, as the senior Minister, replied— 

“ Sire, —We shall hasten to report to our Governments the 
words which your Majesty has addressed to us, and we 
doubt not that, by giving your support to the new councillors 
whom your Majesty has 
have no longer to transmit to our courts any information but 
what will be very satisfactorily as regards Greece.” 

The latest telegraphic despatches state that a new Ministry 
has been formed ; but we are not in possession of the names. 


be Mavrocordato, with General Kalergi as Minister of War. 
Several other Greeks are mentioned, whose characters are 
not so much superior to those we have named. 

The Moniteur of Thursday states that the insurrection in 
Epirus has been put down, but that the accounts from Thes- 
saly are not so satisfactory. The Patrie of this evening 


private telegraphic despatch from Thessaly was greatly ex- 
a and that reinforcements have been sent against 
the insurgents, which will render all further success by them 
impossible. The same journal mentions an instance of 
tyranny on the part of the Russians which is scarcely 
credible. It has already been stated, that previous to some 
of the assaults upon Silistria the Greek priests with the 


| army were ordered to put up prayers for success, and to ad- 


minister the sacrament to the soldiers. On one of these 
occasions, says the Patrie, two Polish sub-officers refused, on 
the ground of their being Roman Catholics, to take the 
sacrament according to the rites of the Greek Church. 
od this refusal they were tried by a court-martial and 
shot. 

A slight change has taken place in the personnel of the 
Turkish Ministry. Mehemet Pasha, formerly Minister of 
Marine, becomes Grand Vizier, vice Mustapha Pacha, and 
Hail Pacha, brother-in-law of the Sultan, succeeds to the 
post of Minister of Marine. . 





The Presse has a letter of the 21st ult., from St. Peters- 





burg, by which we learn that the inhabitants of that capital 





meet yesterday at Chemnitz or Tetschen, on the Bohemian | 


pected cenference. Baron Manteuffel accompanies the King. ay. , 
Count Arnim has been also summoned, but illness prevents informs us that the actual sites of the camps have nye 


unknown, but it is conjectured to have some relation to | | 
| respected in the service. 
Prussia has forbidden the export of ammunition of every | 








eigned to call to your aid, we shall | many influential signatures. This was a 


Government endeavoured to carry out the constit ae) 
the whole Danish monarchy granted by his safety ae 
pe by the royal decree of the 28th Jammy, | ’ 





states, in a semi-official way, that the account given by | 


importance to invite all good and true Danish men 
themselves firmly, in the noble cause of defending 
damental law from any direct or indirect at ails 
timate ways and means for such a defence are con 

the fundamental law itself, and the 
allowed, but enjoined, to make full use of these constitd 
means. 
needful peace and order, and the or, 
executive organ, to demonstrate an 
people. 
ciation we pro) : e 
must necessarily have its seat in the capital, where 
(Reichsdag) is also convened ; provincial committees cam be 








know little or nothing of what is going on in the 


official reports have all along been so favourable Ta 
Petersburgers are somewhat astonished that the the & 
yet at Adrianople. The blockade of the Baltinud! ™ 
caused a great falling off in the Customs, In 1 te 


ceipts from January till the end of May were 15, 
roubles, but in the first quarter of the present 
only amounted to one-fourth of that sum. The et 
who writes a great deal, is assisted by his and pay 
larly by the Grand Duke Constantine. The general pe 
bea ote, 


Te 


sion in the Russian capital is, that the war 

although it will be carried on with the greatest 

sides of the mouth of the Neva are strongly forti ‘and 
police has issued orders for the guidance ‘of the inhat ca 


of the capital in case of attack. If Cronstadt i 
old men, women, and children, are to quit SP 


immediately, the pavement pulled up, and the 
bells and pictures conveyed to Moscow, It is, however, 
fidently asserted in the proclamation that the rocks 
artillery of Cronstadt will be the ruin of the hostile 
The Moniteur de la Flotte says, that “ A letter 
Gulf of Finland gives some details relative to the 
of the Emperor of Russia to Cronstadt, in company Wi 
Grand Duke Constantine. After having passed 
the 12,000 men of the Imperial Guard sent to reinforgs 
garrison, the Emperor ordered a representation of g 
onthe part of the forts Constantine, Alexander, 
and Cronstadt, which command the entrance i 
They fired for an hour, but did not, it appears, 
satisfaction to the Grand Duke Constantion A oy 
sidered a good judge of such matters. The 
afterwards visited three screw steamers, the Czar 
Constantine, and the Viborg, which are now being 
minated, but whose machinery, ordered in Ps 


still wanting. He then went to see a new 
obstructing ihe assage into the port, a which ad 
invented by an American engineer, consisting of a square 
wooden framework filled with enormous stones, and 

ing sharp stakes sticking out and coming to nearly tie ee 
of the water. It is said that the immersion of they 
machines is a difficult matter, and that they do not angye, 
The Emperor seemed out of spirits during his visit 
Cronstadt. That circumstance did not tend to remove thy 
disquietude of the population ; and the next day 
terror was excited by the fact of the general and the ced 
charged with the direction of the artillery, as well as thy 
colonel of engineers, being sent off to the Caucasus, to sm 
in the army in their grades, but at the bottom ot the list fr 
each. Every person has been forbidden to quit Cronstais 
for fear of augmenting the public disquietude. 
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The Moniteur announces the organisution of camps inthe 
north and south. The Emperor will be Commander-in-Chig ' 
of the camp in the north, Baraguay d’Hilliers, Guesville, 
and Carrelet will command three corps d’armée, } 

General Hautpoul will be Commander-in-Chief of thecam ‘ 
in the south, £ 


The Moniteur de l' Armée, correcting the public journals, 


been determined on. 
Admiral Baudin died this week at Paris. Ha was md 


Marshal de St. Arnaud has sent bitter complaints i» 
Marshal Vaillant, the Minister of War in Paris, of the co. 


| duct of Prince Napoleon since his arrival in the East. He 
The affairs in Greece seem to be in a fair way towards set- | declares that the entourage and intimate friends of th 
tlement, and the Anglo-French intervention seems to have | Prince, consisting, as they do, of the most violent of the 
borne some fruit. On the 26th May King Otho invited the | 
French and English Ministers to meet him, and addressed 


refugees, may seriously embarrass the commanders of the 
armies, and disturb the plan of the campai These com 
laints were on Saturday last brought by Marshal Vaillant 
yefore the Council of Ministers held at the Palace of St. 
Cloud, when the Emperor authorised Marshal Vaillaint t 


| Say, that if Prince Napoleon's presence was a real source of 
| embarrassment, he would be recalled. 





The constitutional festival was held at Copenhagen on the 
5th inst. by 50,000 persons. It passed off without accident 
or commotion. The court was absent. aS: 

The programme for the day included the publication of an 
important document, the draught of which had rae 


formation of a league or association for the protection of the 
fundamental law or constitution of the monarchy. Iu theit 


address the promoters say:—“ We are induced os 


yore : ; r he - this invitation in consequence of the unsatisfactory of 
The statement in the papers is that the chief minister is to the negotiations of the last Diet. 


The manner in which the 
constitutiog for 


nas been hitherto so very far from giving a favouta solu- 


tion of the problem, that there is every reason to fear it may 
| eventually lead to fresh complications, and not impossibly 0 
an ultimate dismemberment of the different m' 

of the kingdom, 
the ate of opinion which exists between the responsible 
ministers of the crown and the constitutionally elected lege 

representatives of the people, as to the mode of settling don 
important question, is of a nature to call forth the mo 

|serious and well-grounded apprehensions 
the minds of all true and loyal Danish men, 
country and of liberty.” 


We are therefore inclined to believe that 


for the future 1a 
lovers of 


Further on they say:—" It appears to us of the gest 
the fun- 
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cs rececty, where id | “Mr. George Buchanan, an intelligent young gentleman of 


rts of the monarchy, where independent 
riotic see the importance of such branches, 
and pat Lege place themselves at the head of the 
heal en the objects in view. It is not by revo- 
- y yulsions, but by the most — confidence 
and nit between the Sovereign and the people that 


—_— 
formed in those”pa 


Poe 


ng itself amongst the free and civilised countries o 
jn order to preserv 
‘sur free constitution, it becomes doubly need- 
ful and jealous eye on any attempts to 
to pap "This is car duty to ourselves and all suc- 
me ” 
te several Danish opposition papers have 


- Minister of Justice, who states officially 


been gi gh ee neo be de by the Diet to the King to | ference 
ations made by the Diet to the King to ‘ 
tat te dismiss his ministers constitnte an offence of | Ours is 


‘ him to 
ery grave mature! 


of France and England have informed 
state of war existing between 
obligations resulting therefrom 


through Affaires of the two Governments at Tan- 
to the Charge ion which that communication has given 
ager = has declared that no Russian vessel, or vessel 
Leet flag friendly to Russia, shall be received in the 


ports of his empire during the war. 


financial report of the Federal Government of Switaer- 
sedihas made its ap rance in thirty-six folio sheets. The 
revenue of the 852 was 300,481/. ; in 1853 it amounte 
to 49,3781. ‘The receipts of last year were 567,499/., ex- 
ceeding the former estimate by 69,4997. The expenses were 
14,4471; thus leaving a balance of 43,052/. The highest 
item is that of the military department, being 57,122/., or 
12,9171. above the ori ianl budget. The whole federal ad- 
‘nistration cost 11,764/. ; the National Council cost 34141. ; 
the Federal Council, 2100/.; the Federal Chancery, 50002. ; 
and the weekly Federal Service Gazette (Bundesblatt), 7631. 
‘Austria has resolved to raise the military cordon on the 
frontier of the canton of Tessin, the Swiss Federal Council 


having given satisfactory assurances for a future good | 
understanding. 





THE WHITE SEA SQUADRON. 

Tur Eurydice, 26, Captain Ommanney, and the 
Miranda, 14, screw-steam sloop, Captain E. M. Lyons, 
arrived at Lerwick, in the Shetland Isles, on the 24th 
of May, and the Brisk, 14, screw sloop, Commander 
F. B. P. Seymour, arrived there on the 25th; these 
being three vessels of the squadron intended for 
operations in the White Sea. The two first-named 
left Lerwick for their destination on the night of the 
26th, and the latter at 5 a.m. on the 27th. 
Plymouth we have a report that the Mariner, 12, 
sailing sloop, Commander F. E. Johnstone, was to 
leave that place for the White Sea, on the 8th inst. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 
Tue last intelligence from the United States bears 


date May 27. The Senate had passed the Nebraska | 


Bill by 35 votes to 13; and it only awaited the 
President’s signature, which it was sureo receive. 
Though 
slave-holding states, and looked on with proportion- 
ate disfavour by their northern opponents, it is 
thought that the law will be practically inoperative, 
as it is not probable that slave-holders, or those who 
he. ye with them, will become settlers in Ne- 
braska and Kansas. On the other hand, the very 
existence of the law is of serious moment, as an- 
Dulling the old Missouri compromise, according to 
which slavery could not be admitted into any new 
territories or states north of the line 36 deg. 30 min. 
A quarrel has taken place near San Juan, Grey- 
town, between the authorities and Mr. Borland, 
r to Nicaragua, the former attempting 

to arrest one Captain Smith, who was charged with 
murder, the latter resisting them on the alleged 
ground that “no authority recognised by the United 
States existed 1 
citizen.” A riot ensued, and Mr. Borland was for 
nies under a kind of duress, and was struck 
phe bottle thrown at him from the crowd. No 


ore the Government at Washington. 


. Queen Vietoria’s birthday was celebrated at Wash- | 


wae BAY extremely brilliant entertainment, at 
aan, Cabinet, and nearly the entire Congress 
Lye ons and also by most of the consuls in the 
tifyin tae On all occasions of the kind it is gra- 
bet 8 to remark the interchange of good feeling 
ween John and Jonathan. 

Russian aahington Union continues its advocacy of 
ond Pra Interests in opposition to those of England 
ingui 7 the Turkish war; and men naturally 
an at does it all mean? Why is the Rus- 
York an patting Russia on the back? The New 
vening Post states that Mr. Webb, the ship- 


7, has, on reflection, concluded to give is 
a re 5 give up his 
contract for building a frigate for the Emperor of 


ander the heading, “Our Relations with Europe,” 
ew York Herald of the 27th May has the fol- 


it P | 
aad fatherland has arrived at the happy state 4 


e intact the benefits | course of his tour, to enlighten our ministers at those places 


The Emperor Muley-Abder-Rhaman, | 
his Minister Sid-Mohamed-el-Katib, has expressed | 


From | 


regarded as a gain to their cause by the | 


at Greytown to arrest any American | 
was hurt. The whole matter is to be laid | 


Elgin, all the foreign Ministers, the | Tue first lecture of the course on “ Learning and 


| fill the room without crowding, and was composed 


| designed; although a few of these latter—men of 


| Maryland, leaves to-day in the Atlantic for Europe, to assume 
| the ‘duties of his appointment as consul at Rochelle, in 
| France. We understand, however, that he is charged in the 
| first place with certain official despatches to our ministers 
| upon the continent, including Mr. Mason at Paris, Mr. Soulé 
at Madrid, and Mr. Seymour at St. Petersburg. He will 
probably touch at the Hague, at Berlin, and Vienna, in the 


in respect to the exact interpretation at Washington, at this 
crisis, of the circulars of June last, on the subject of diplo- 
| matic costume. Of course we are not apprised of the purport 
| of the advices to Mr. Soulé, but it is safe to say that they 
relate to the Cuba question, and to some sort of Gadsden 
| treaty arrangement for the acquisition of the island, in pre- 
to the hazards of a rupture with England and France. 
a very warlike administration upon its foreign policy, 
according to its newspaper organs, but in action it is even 
more harmless and inoffensive than that of Captain Tyler or 
| that of General Taylor. The information which Mr. Bu- 
chanan will take to our minister at St. Petersburg may turn 
| out to be of some practical importance. It is reported here 
that overtures have been submitted, in behalf of Russia, to 
our Cabinet, proposing a new commercial treaty between the 
| Czar and the United States, of a highly advantageous cha- 
|racter to us—comprehending a great reduction of duties 
| upon articles entering Russian ports from American vessels, 
| and such arrangements with the neutral ports of Prussia in 
the Baltic, as will secure the transfer of legitimate goods 
between the two nations without the risks of seizure and 
confiscation by the allies. It is very certain that Russia, 
pending this struggle, is extremely desirous of keeping 
|‘ right side up’ with the United States; and if, in doing it, 
she is willing to confer upon us certain extraordinary advan- 
tages in trade, why should we not accept them, as far as 
they may.not involve us in her amy with England and 
| France? Mr. Spence will probably be recalled from Con- 
stantinople. The administration, it is well understood, dis- 
approve his unqualified declarations to the Sultan as the 
representative a the United States Government in behalf of 
the cause of Turkey and her allies. It is equally well 
known that there is a plentiful supply of candidates at 
Washington for foreign appointments, who will be ken 
| accept the Turkish mission, the mileage and the salary, 
when the vacancy shall be made. The semi-official tour of 
| Mr. Buchanan, as we are advised, will be limited to the great 
capitals from Madrid to St. Petersburg, including especially 
these two cities ; and we doubt not that his observations and 
| conversations on the way will result in largely illuminating 
| Marcy upon continental politics, the latest phases of the 
| war, and the true policy of our Government upon a grand 
scale.” 

The British Government has notified to the State 
Department of the United States, that a British naval 
force will take possession of Sitka, and all other 
Russian ports on the Pacific coast. 











style of Mr. Maurice’s lecturing or preaching, we 
need say that his delivery of the lecture on Thursday 
was more suo ; to those who never heard Mr, Maurice 
lecture, we can only say that they lose nothing b 
reading instead of listening to his earnest and a 
compositions. His voice is neither powerful nor 
melodious; as a female admirer of his doctrine once 
said, “he tries to speak so loud that you can’t hear 
what he says.” He reads the whole lecture—and 
reads it in a monotonous, preaching tone—without 
any fire or variety of emotion. But although his 
manner of lecturing is not happy, Mr. Maurice could 
not fail to impress any person hearing him for the 
first time with a sense of his profound and earnest 
desire to make them know and feel any truth as he 
knows and feels it. His purpose is single, he 
may compass it by divers and —— ; 
such as his far-piercing and subtle intellect would 
naturally suggest. 

The opening lecture was full of useful and inte- 
resting matter not very obviously or immediately 
connected with the foundation of a college for work- 
ing men. But the succeeding lectures will show that 
it was a sort of reculer pour mieux sauter. The history 
of scholastic education, not only in England, but in 
the rest of Europe, was rapidly and effectively 
sketched, in such a manner as to illustrate his two 
main positions—viz., that the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery of any country has never been found 
adequate to the complete intellectual and moral 
education of its people; and, that, in no instance will 
it be found that the education of a people has begun 
with primary and elemental teaching, or with the 
teaching of children. He showed that in the earlier 
ages of its instruction every people has endeavoured, 
so to speak, to attain the hidden springs and sources 
of the vast river of knowledge, to understand the 
most difficult and recondite subjects. He instanced 
the wonderful popularity of Abelard’s controversy 
with the Archbishop of Paris on the doctrine of 
universals, and subsequent lectures of that divine, 
which attracted larger audiences than were ever as- 
sembled to hear a Parisian singer or actress. 

He spoke on the present question of University 
Reform, and proved gently but clearly that it must 
come from without, and even with a somewhat rough 
hand, if need be. ‘The lion,” he said, “ was not the 
most fitting guardian for Una, but if the Red Cross 
Knight neglected her to go astray after any false 
Duessa, she might be glad of the lion’s rough paw to 
open difficult doors for her, and to guard her, or else 
she might not be able to teach the savage tribes.” 





Lord and Lady Elgin are treated with much con- 
| sideration at Washington. People will have it that | 
| his lordship is commissioned by the Home Govern- 
ment to aid Mr. Crampton in perfecting a treaty on 
the fisheries and a reciprocal trade with the colonies. 
It may be so, but nothing is really known of the 
| matter, except by the parties diplomatically engaged 
| in the negotiations. 
| ‘The despatches from Spain are said to be more | 
moderate and pacific than had been anticipated, | 
although the Government at Madrid refuses to yield | 
|to the demands of Mr. Soulé. But the whole affair 
is likely to take a new turn, for it is now confidently 
stated at Washington that there will be two special 
envoys sent to Madrid to settle all the points of differ- 
| ence between the two countries; and the Hon. George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. Lyman 
Cobb, of Georgia, are named as the gentlemen likely 
to be appointed on the important service. And it is 
added, that the President will soon issue a proclama- 
tion against filibustero and lawless expeditions of all 
kinds, whether destined for Cuba or other coveted 
countries. It is a known fact, that men are nightly 
drilled at and near New Orleans, where a powerful 
secret expedition is said to be preparing against 
Cuba. Nay, it is supposed that George Law’s barque 
Grapeshot, now lying at the Belize, at the mouth of 
| the Mississipi, filled with arms and munitions of war, 
has some connexion with the enterprise. 

Eleven barrels and a half of ball-cartridges and a 
large quantity of gunpowder have been seized in 
New York, in an old house. For what purpose this 
| ammunition was provided is unknown. 





MAURICE’S LECTURES. 


} 


” 


Working,” which we announced to our readers a 
| fortnight since, was delivered by the Reverend 
| Frederick Maurice on Thursday last, at Willis’s 
Rooms. ‘Ihe audience was sufficiently numerous to 


| chiefly of ladies and gentlemen, the class to whom 
| the lectures are especially addressed, and not of 
| working men, the class for whose benefit they are 


| mark orlikelihood—were sprinkled among the former. 
| A more attentive and quietly sympathetic audience 
we have seldom seen. Some well-known clergymen 
were present, and many persons, both male and 
female, who have taken interest in the cause of 
education—practically, in Harley-street and else- 
where. 

To those who know and are accustomed to the 





He spoke in praise of the education which has been 
given to girls and boys of the poorer class during the 
present century; especially he praised the system of 
infant schools. These were moves in the right 
direction. Put he intimated that there was generally 
no connexion between the teaching of the school-room 
in these cases, and the requirements of the world’s 
work to which the pupils are born. Then came the 
consideration of the difficulties of teaching. Even 
in the case of children mental and moral training is 
found a very hard task. What then must it be in 
the case of adult working men, with fixed and har- 
dened habits, with sluggish intellects and stubborn 
wills? He concluded by showing that education can 
never really begin with infants, although many san- 
guine educationists had hoped that when education 
had at last reached the cradle, it had gained a point 
from which it could move the world. Infants cannot 
be taught by infants, adults must teach them, and 
adults must begin by teaching themselves. To have 
children well trained, the grand first necessity is the 
education of mothers. 





THE REVEREND SYDNEY TURNER ON 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ‘Turner, who has long been favourably known 
to the public by the share he has taken in the re- 
formatory experiment at Red-hill, has written a 
valuable letter to the Times, embodying the sub- 
stance of a report from M. de Persigny, Minister of 
the Interior in France, on the official experiment 
made in France with youthful delinquents, It 
appears that by the Code Napoleon all children 
under sixteen years of age are held to be only im- 
perfectly responsible for their actions; and any 
offenders of this class are to be detained by magis- 
trates and subjected to correctional discipline until 
they are twenty-one. But it so happened that the 
Code made no provision for the erection of reforma- 
tories, and consequently the children were confined 
in common gaols. In 1839 it occurred to M. Dumelz, 
that this was a blunder; and he founded an esta- 
blishment at Mettray, now grown famous. Other 
towns, Rouen, Marseilles, Amiens, among them fol- 
lowed the example set by Mettray, and in 1850 the 
success of these establishments induced “ the French 
Government and Legislature to pass a law recog-" 
nising the reformatory treatment of young offenders 
as a matter of public policy, sanctioning the principle 
that, as being a work in which religious zeal must be 
mingled with official ability, it would be best 
achieved by enlisting private and benevolent exer- 
tions in aid of and in subordination to the 

the Government, and decreeing that the State should 
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invite and emi owing acs wuemggraed | ant 
i form asylums under vern- 
ment y dadaars mat Tespcetion, in which the 
should be placed under a sentence 
JP detention to be morally and industrially brought 
ap—the State defraying the cost of each child’s food 
and clothing. The law declared further, that, if the 
uisite number of charity schools were not pro- 
vided by private effort in five years, the State should 
then undertake the work itself, and form such a 
number of ‘ penitentiary colonies’ as should be 
needed.” 
M. de Persigny’s report gives an account of this 
great experiment, and it is not so favourable as 
might have been anticipated :— 
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— up on the military principle, will, probably, be suc- 
eessful in providing for their disposal in the world.” 

Mr. Turner commends this authentic statement to 
the close consideration of the public. He does not 
see in the comparative failure of France any reason 

\for despair; but only for circumspection. The 
| French system he thinks was deficient in two prin 

| ciples: the young criminals ought to have met with 
| suitable punishment; and their parents should have 
been forced to contribute somewhat towards their 
{expense. His own experience, confessedly great, 
leads naturally to these conclusions; and he thinks 
it would be found that in a great many instances 
the profligate parents of young offenders would be 
well able to pay for their maintenance. At any rate 


| 


“On the one hand, indeed, there has been no want of | these points must not be overlooked. 


private and charitable zeal to meet the views and answer to 
the call of the Government. M. de Persigny states that 35 
reformatory schools have beon founded and set in action by 
individual and benevolent associations, sheltering on the 31st 
of December, 1852, 3,425 young offenders (2,912 boys, 513 
girls), for whose board and ee Government give a 

sum per head. On the other hand, so great has been 
the in the ber of jeunes détenus to be thus pro- 
vided for, that seven ‘colonies,’ seven de ental (or 
county) schools, and a ward in each of three prisons (Fon- 
trevault, &c.) specially oe to the industrial training of 
juveniles, have to be entirely eeppates, in addition, by the 
Government, containing a juvenile population of 2,490 boys 
and 528 girls, so that at the end of the year 1852, no less 
than 6,443 young offenders were under sentence of detention 
for reformatory purposes, and more or less supported by the 
State, of whom 685 were under 11 years of age, 4,823 be- 
tween 11 and 17, and 935 between 17 and 21. The number 
would not perhaps be in itself so startling, as compared with 
the population of the French empire, if this alone were to be 
regarded. But M.de Persigny states that the class of juve- 
nile delinquents thus placed under the care of, and made a 
charge upon the State, has most rapidly and seriously in- 
creased. In 1837 the number was 1,393 ; in 1842, 2,262; 
in 1847, 4,276 ; in 1851, 5,407 ; on December 31, 182, 
6,443. He adds that, although the number of young persons 
thus placod in the criminal class has so greatly makiplied, 
there has been no corresponding increase in youthful crime. 
Serious offenees remain at about the same average amount of 
from 310 to 315 per annum. It is in the lighter classes of 
delinguences that the increase is so apparent. The number 
of children charged with simples délits and faits peu graves 
has doubled, and the sentences consigning such offenders to 
detention for correctional training have multiplied eightfold. 
35 per cent. of the 6,443 jeunes détenus had been guilty only 
of vagrancy and begging, 55 per cent. of dishonesty and theft, 
the remaining ten per cent. of assaults. M. de Persigny 
seems to expect that this increase will continue, and that the 
number of children thus handed over to the State for moral 
and industrial training and support will become more and 
more embarrassing, and new refuges for this population 
croissante be very soon required. That the means adopted 
to diminish and arrest juventle delinquency should thus appear 
to have stimulated and increased it, is certainly very dis- 
couraging. It is not wonderful that it has forced the French 
Government to pause in their course, and to carefully con- 
sider the working and results of the Law of August, 1850, 
by which the reformatory system was instituted. M. de 
Persigny seems to trace the result mainly to three causes:— 

“ J, The tendency of depraved and needy parents to make 
their ehildren criminal or a them to cane so, for the 
sake of being wholly relieved of the burden of their main- 
ae and education during their childhood and early 
youth. 

‘2. The mistaken philanthropy of the magistrates, who 
have unconsciously met the views of such parents, by 
passing those sentences of detention too readily and un- 
—a 

“3, The relaxed discipline and bad organization of the 
reformatory colonies ‘ more recently founded.’ [He appears 
by this expression to except Mettray.] These have become 
in many cases rather colléges de pauvres than schools 
of correctional discipline; nay, instances are to be found 
in which they have been a job, planned and carried 
out for the purpose of improving some proprietor’s land, 
at the expense of the Exchequer, by the forced labour of the 
young prisoners. 

“ It is satisfactory to find that, with this strong conviction 
of the abuses which the reformatory system has been made 
the means of, and this clear perception of the sources they 
have sprung from, the French Government do not propose 
to abandon the system or to materially alter the law on which 
it is now founded. 

“ While eye a gourd (most natural in a French- 
man) for purely official institutions, wholly founded, sup- 
ported, and — by the State, in preference to those 
which private zeal and charity have formed and moulded, 
M. Persigny simply proposes that more cireumspection and 
greater reserve shonld be used, in future, in agreeing to an 
proposals to found such private or charitable establishments ; 
that such as are framed and managed by ‘ religious institu- 
tions’ should have the preference; that a more strict and 
repressive discipline should be introduced into the reforma- 
tories; and thatto check the depraved parents who abandon 
their child during its period of dependence, with the view 





of claiming it again when grown old enough and sufficiently | 


instructed, at the public expense, to be useful to them, the 
Jame nes détenus should be retained in the reformatories up to 
their twentieth year, and thus the tie between them and the 
unnatural relatives be effectually severed. 


“The girls are a mainly j : 
equate al vena = in schools connected with 


H 
u their inmates. This is to be 
more fully carried out. M. de Persigny seems to anticipate 


that this arrangement will provide for them economical] 

and effectually for life. The majority of the boys, as they 
become fitted by age, strength, and improvement for military 
service, will be draughted into the army, a measure which 
considering that they will be nearly twenty years of age be- 
fore they will be discharged from the school, and will be 








| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
‘Tae first Report of the Department of Science and 
| Art has just been published. It shows the results 
|of the working of the department during the year 
1853. 

It appears that arrangements have been completed, 
by which the working, progress, and cost of some of 
| the most important public institutions, chiefly sup- 
| ported by Parliamentary grants, for the promotion of 
| science and art, will be ascertained and submitted to 
| Parliament periodically, upon the responsibility of a 
ear = 
Minister of the Crown; and that the foundation of a 
system has been laid by which every district and 
school in the United Kingdom may participate 
equally in the advantages which the department 
offers. These consist in the purchase, at a very 
moderate price, of models, diagrams, and apparatus 
for teaching; in the purchase of examples for mu- 
seums; in borrowing specimens from the central 
museum; and in obtaining the services of teachers 
properly trained for any schools of science and art 
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required ; at least that is his to 
church, or rather the revenue, follow Poses 
and the House of Lords has sanctioned a, bill 
out the plan. But there is an opposition a 
A numerous meeting was held on Wi 
London Tavern, at which Mr. Hu! 
of the Bank of England, presided, to the 
visions of the proposed bill “to amend the 
Building Acts,” and the law respecting.the 
benefices. The chairman, in opening the 

of the meeting, said that the bill in queen’ | 
introduced under false colours, and it would ve 
be imagined that the object of it wag to inn 
between the parishioners and their churches, 
carry off the latter whether the former would at 
Mr. Henry Sykes Thornton moved the firss beg 
lution—* That this meeting has learnt wae 
regret that a bill has passed the House of lake? 
powering the Bishop of London, with the copa", 
the patrons and the Church Commissioners, oun 
benefices irrespective ‘of their population op Vale 
and desecrate and pull down, on o an order 
in Council, a large and indefinite number of 
in the city of London, and to sell the sites of the 
burial-grounds, without asking the consent og - 
sulting the wishes of the parishioners.” This 
lution was seconded by the Rev. J. Ti Tectup 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn), who gave hig opinion that 
there was no church ina the city without, 
gation sufficient to occupy a clergyman, and j¢ Was 
carried. Another resolution was also pasied by a 
large majority as follows :—“ That the destruction of 
edifices, not only venerable for their sacred 

and their monumental records, but i ing ag 
memorials of architectural skill, would beg 
detriment to the appearance of the city of 
while its healthiness would be impaired by the mp. 
stitution of lofty warchouses excluding light an? gp 
from the churchyards and burial-grounds, which 
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which each locality may think fit to establish for 
| itself. 

Summing up the actual results of the last year’s | 
working, in the number of persons who have parti- 
cipated in various degrees in the benefits offered by 
the department, the total numbers—excluding re- 
sults in Ireland, for which the data are insufficient— 
may be estimated at upwards of 55,000 persons. 
218 schools, chiefly for the poor, in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, having 35,794 scholars, have 
purchased copies and models, &c., for drawing, at an 
average amount of 5/. per school, being half their 
prime cost to the State, and probably one-third of 
the price which otherwise would have been paid. 
Most of these examples have been produced expressly 
for the department, and are also widely distributed 
by the channels of trade without further expense to 
the State. 86 public schools, having 7313 children, 
chiefly of the poorer classes, have obtained the 
services of masters of the department to teach ele- 
mentary drawing—which is beginning to be recog- 
nised as necessary to all handicrafts. In concert 
with the Committee of Council on Education 921 
candidates as schoolmasters, educating in the 
several training schools in England and Walea, 
have been examined in elementary drawing. 1050 
schoolmasters and pupil-teachers in public schools 
have availed themselves of the means of learning 
geometrical and free-hand drawing in the schools 
of the department, with the view of teach- 
ing it in their own schools; whilst the various 
kinds of students—chiefly artisans—in the several 
schools of art (now amounting to 43 in number) who 
have obtained instruction in advanced art applicable 
to the improvement of industry, have reached 11,000 
persons during the year, In addition to these num- 
bers, 4500 applications have been made to consult 
| the library of art, at Marlborough House; and up- 
| wards of 155,900 visits have been made to the cen- 
| tral museums of science and art. 
| The working of the central institution has been | 

made subservient to the wants of the United King- | 
dom, and ultimately the action of the departmeut in | 
| the metropolis will differ from that in the provinces 

| chiefly by having a training school for masters, and | 
|being the college for examinations. As the central | 
; museum becomes developed, it will become the depot | 
| for similar museums throughout the country, for the | 
jloan, purchase, and exchange of specimens. Already | 
|local schools of art enjoy the privilege of borrowing | 
| articles from the museum of ornamental art, and of | 
purchasing specimens at reduced cost. By these | 
several means above stated, and by collecting and | 
| publishing useful experience on the subject, it may 
be hoped that the department will be instrumental 
|in raising the character of our manufactures as well 
/as the intellectual appreciation of those who have to 
produce and consume them. 











THE CITY CHURCHES. 
Lonvon City has too many churches ; so says the 
Bishop of Loudon and many other persons. The 
population have quitted the old city for the new 
suburbs, and ministers preach to empty benches. 
The Bishop of London therefore proposes to take 
power from Parliament to remove the churches from 
where they are not wanted, to places where they are 





would be then subjected to a painful deseeratig? | 
A petition to the House of Commons foundedon 
resolutions was also agreed to. There was som 
stout, but ineffectual opposition. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Return} 
Tue weather has been colder than is usual at thei. 
ginning of June, and the rate of mortality has bea 
high, and is still above the average. The pret ) 
return, however, exhibits a reduction in the death; / 
the numbers in the two previous weeks having bea 
1188 and 1143, and that of the week that ended last 
Saturday, 1090. During the six weeks that hare 
elapsed since the 22d of April, the mean wed 
temperature has been always below the average. 

In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 134-3 
the average number of deaths was 915, which if raised 
in proportion to increase of population becomes 100i. 
The actual number of last week, therefore, exceeds 
the estimated amount by 83. 

In comparing the present with recent returms, 
whilst thege appears a decrease in the mortality d 
diseases generally, the epidemic class shows a te» 
dency to become more fatal. The deaths includedin ~ 
this class were last week 309, whilst the averages — 
212. Fatal cases of measles were 46, those of seat 
latina rose to 72, hooping-cough carried off 53 diil- 
dren, typhus 57 persons at various periods of life; 
diarrhea was fatal in 22 cases, which but slightly | 
exceeds the usual amount. ‘Two deaths from chdlert 
were registered in the week. 

Last week the births of 789 boys and 735 girls, in 
all 1524 children, were registered in London, In 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the 
average number was 1392. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the meaa 
height of the barometer in the week was 29°653 1. 
The barometer rose to 29°84 én. by 9 bh. pat on SIst 
May. ‘he mean temperature of the week was 52S 
deg., which is 4°1 deg. below the average of the same 
week in 38 years. The mean temperature was velow 
the average throughout the week; it was 73 es 
below it on Monday, and 5°3 deg. and 6 deg. below 
on Friday and Saturday respectively. The ‘ 
temperature in the week was 70°3 deg. on Thursday; 
the lowest was 40°8 deg. on Monday. The mean bis 
point temperature was 48°4 deg.; and between . 
and the mean air temperature the difference wa 
deg. The wind blew from the south-west 10 “ft 
four days, and from the north-east the rest 0° 
week, "The amount of rain that fell was 091 My 
more than half of which fell on Monday. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Royatty has been much busier this week. ee 
arrival of the King of Portugal and the Duke 
Oporto, on Saturday, would seem to have been 
signal of new gaicties. On that very even pad 
Royal couple and their Royal guests v ae 
French plays, and subsequently twice at 
Italian Opera. ‘They also were present at & The 
ball given by the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
royal Portuguese have lost no time in gomg ae 
Tower, the Wellington Barracks, the British M 
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iy amy and ot they went with 
Prince Albert e Eton § 1 day. 
Ata Privy tCoanall, on Thursday, the Marquis of 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Anglesey ; 
Lord n, Lord-Lieutenant of Stafford. 
We remark that the new Royal guests have visited 
the refugees, the Duke and Duchess dAumale, and 








have rece! 
Nemours. 
derstood that the Duke of Newcastle has 

ml to retain the Ministry of War; and it is re- 
el rted that Sir George Grey will take the Colonial 
Pifice and that Sir William Molesworth will be 
elevated to the peerage. Lord John Russell has | 
accepted the post of President of the Council, and a 

new writ has been ordered. 





sted States Senate had adopted a resolution 
PP yy Claytov, to the following effect:— 
“That the Committee on Foreign Relations be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law for restrictions upon the power of Ame- 
pb residing in the Spanish West India 
Islands as will prevent the abuse of the American 


flag in protecting persons engaged in the African } 
” 


trade. 
=~ Everett, one of the most prominent Whig 


statesmen in America, has resigned his seat in the 


Senate in consequence of physical infirmity. 





The young King of Portugal and his brother arrived at 
Southampton on Friday week, with a squadron of three 
ships. He comes to visit the Court of Victoria. Being a 
Coburg, of course, much will be made of him. He is about 
seventeen years of age, and in 1800 will become king. At 
present his father is regent. 

On Saturday evening Colonel Stanhope presided at a ban- 

of the officers of the Grenadier Guards, at the London 

Tavern, his Ro al Highness Prince Albert being, from the 

arrival of the King of Portugal, unavoidably absent. The 

following were among the distinguished guests: —Lord Hare- 

Lord Downe, Lord Stopford, Colonel Thornton, Colo- 

nel Rouse, Colonel Astell, Colonel Torrens, Colonel Knollys, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay, &c. 

Mr. John Hatchell, some time Member for Wendsor, and 
Whig Attorney-General, succeeds the late Mr. Baldwin, as 
Commissioner in the.Dublin Insolvent Court. 

The Duke of Devonshire has been attacked by paralysis, 
and is now seriously ill. 

When about to quit St. Petersburg, Mademoiselle Rachel 
made a signal repartee. She was entertained at dinner by 
the Imperial Guard, and one of the officers had the dis- 
courtesy to propose as a toast, “to our meeting in Paris, 
where we shall drink the health of the great artiste in cham- 

gne.” “Champagne,” replied the actress, “is very dear, 
gentlemen—/or prisoners.” 





Lord Palmerston has addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, submitting 
tothem that “one great fault in the system of instruction 
in the schools of the country lies in the want of proper teach- 
ing in the art of writing. The great bulk of the middle and 
lower orders write hands too small and indistinct, and do not 
form their letters; or they sometimes form them by alternate 
broad'and fine strokes, which make the words difficult to 
read. The handwriting which was generally practised in the 
early part and middle of the last century was far better than 
that now in common use; aud Lord Palinerston would sug- 
gest that it would be very desirable that the attention of 
sche ters should be directed to this subject, and that 
their pupils should be taught rather to imitate broad printing 

fine copper-plate engraving.” 

The seventeenth anniversary of the association of popular 
educational institutions was held at Bradford on Wednesday 

was a conference in the morning, presided over 

by Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds; and a soirée in the even- 
ing, of which Lord Beaumont was chairman. Mr. E. 
Baines was re-elected president for the ensuing year; and 
next anniversary was fixed to be held at York. At the 
public meeting in the evening there was a large attendance, 
and addresses were deliveed by the Chairman (Lord Bean- 
mont), Viscount Goderich, Mr. J. D. Dent, M.P., Mr. 
Milligan, MP., Mr. Wickham, M.P., &c. ‘The whole pro- 

of the anniversary passed off most satisfactorily. 

Dr. Newman was inaugurated as Rector of the Irish 

University, on Sunday, with much solemn ob- 
Servaueeand formality. Dr. Cullen anda host of bishops 


hit present. Dr. Newman made a solemn profession of 
auth, commencing—‘“ ‘ Feo Henricus Newinan, firma fide 


credo, et Profiteor omnia et singula que continentur in 
symbolo fidei, quo sancta Romana ecclesia utitur, viz., &., 
—then Proceeding to proclaim his firm faith in the great 
truths which the Catholic Church teaches, reciting as his 
true faith and belief each article of the Nicene creed ;_also 
Teeeiving asthe truth and embracing as such all the apos- 
tolic and ecclesiastical traditions, observances, aud institu- 


a receiving the sacred Scriptures according to the sense 
Hol tation thereof, always held and taught by the 
my ic Church; proclaiming his faith in the seven 


sacraments of the new law as instituted by our Lord Jesus 
onst, and his belief in all things appertaining to their ad- 
pay ed declaring his firm faith in the sacred doctrines 
soul Charch, of the real presence of the body and blood, 
phar a of Jesus Christ—in the sacrament of the 
up in the hely mass—an offering true, 

declacng Propitiatory for the living and the dead; also 
sain his faith in the communion of saints—that the 
—_ reigning with Christ are to be venerated, and their 
imtereession invoked, and that due honour be paid to their 


ived a Visit from the Duke and Duchess de | 


of Parliament. On Monday the | relies; alse that the images of Christ, and of the Mother of 
te nee Albert took them to the pine leis and of the saints, are to be preserved and ho 


noured,” &c. 





Something like a strike has taken place among the drivers 
on the North-Western line, arising out of the new plan of 
| working the line by contract. The plan originated twelve 
months ago, but those drivers who assented to the terms 
did so voluntarily. No sort of coercion was employed. 
| Apprehensive of such an influence, however, the drivers 
seem to have resolved on a strike; and it was met by a 
public statement that no intention of the kind existed. 
men then made a demand for an increase of wages; and 
that is now pending the decision of the directors. 

For a long time it has been a matter of speculation whe- 
ther Western Australia shared the golden gifts of its sister 
states. All uncertainty has been removed by the discovery 
of gold near Fremantle, in fair quantities. 
| _ A Shields sailor, writing home from Callao, under date of 
| April 18, says that an English frigate had just taken a 
| Russian seventy-four into a port on the coast there; and 
| that they themselves, in turning up the harbour at Callao, 
were accompanied by a Russian double-banked frigate. In 
the harbour were two English men-of-war, two French, and 
two Peruvians, the number and variety being increased by 
the arrival of an American frigate on the following morning. 
The day after, one of the English and French men-of- war 
left, intending to eruise about Callao—not a very favourable 
prospect for the Russian frigate, in case she might leave the 
port shortly afterwards.—Shields Gazette. 

Mr. William Town, of Sandwich, was fined 1002. before 
| the magistrates in petty sessions, on the 29th ult., for lettin 
a horse without a license. Mitigated to 25/., and 41 3s. 10d. 
costs, on immediate payment. 

According to a statement just published, the number of 
ships wrecked in the month of May amounted to 101. The 
record for April contained a list of 99 ships, making a total 
of 200 losses in the two months. 
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The “ Lumley and Gye case” in re Wagner has now, we 
trust, been finally disposed of. Last week the opposing 
counsel were heard on the rule to show cause why a new 
trial should not be had; butafter hearing each side, the same 
evidence and the same statements being adduced over again, 
the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench decided unani- 
mously against a new trial. ‘The oaly point was whether Mr. 
Gye knew, at the time he engaged Miss Wagner, that her 
contract with Mr. Lumley still existed. That question the 
jury decided at the last trial, and the judges saw no reason 
to doubt the propriety of their verdict. 

A small property in the county of Meath was sold in the 
Encumbered Court vesterday in two lots, one of which rea- 
lised thirty-seven, the other tifty-two years’ purchase. What 
is more remarkable, the estate was only held in part in fee 
simple, the remainder being for the residue of ninety-nine 
years from 1778. The second lot was subject to a headrent 
of 2822. 2s., leaving a net profit rent of 832., which, never- 
theless, sold for 4,300/ , equal to fifty-two years’ purchase. 

The other day a fellow, in want of a night’s lodging, gave 
himself out as a deserter from the Forty-fitth Regiment. At 
the police-office, next morning, he said it was not true; he 
had never been a soldier. But the magistrate, to his great 
dismay, informed him that by the Mutiny Act all persons 
who give themselves out to be deserters are, ipso facto, 
deemed enlisted! So he was handed over to the Horse 
Guards. 

A young man named Brodberger, aged 21, of Schweix-les- 
Garralbe, Moselle, was sent the other day to look for his 
father, who had gone to fetch flour from the mill. Neither 
father nor son returned. In the evening the dead body of 
the latter was found lying in a pool of blood by the roadside ; 
and near him a large stone with which the deed had been 
done. Search was successfully made for the son ; he had 
changed his clothes, and secreted those he had worn in the 
morning. ‘There,was no doubt he had committed the murder, 
his motive being that he had been drawn for a soldier, and 
that «us the son of a widow he would be exempt from 
serving. 

Paris pickpockets are a class apart. They could not 
exist in England, although we have not got a secret police 
and a passport system. For instance, a lady thief—nick- 
named Main d’Or, on account of her dexterity—has just 
been arrested. She married at fifteen; the god of thieves so 
smiled on her and her husband, that they lived in an hotel 
and kept a carriage and pair. Since his death she has been 
the mistress of several “ eminent thieves.” We suppose her 
hand was not so delicate as of old. She was caught in the 
fact. 

A widow named Murray, who kept a ledging-house at 
No. 2, Mead’s-place, Newington-causeway, was murdered on 
Thursday morning. Some of the inmates, roused from their 
beds by her cries, found her lying at the foot of the stairs, 
and Henry Simons, who is now in custody, beside her. He 
exclaimed on seeing them, “ The great bear is dead.” And 
afterwards said voluntarily, “I have done it.” He was 
searched by the police, and a large Spanish clasp-knife was 
found in his pocket, apparently covered with blood. The 
body of the deceased was horribly cut and hacked ; the im- 
mediate cause of death was a deep wound in the thigh, 
which severed the femoral artery. ‘The prisoner apparently 
| had no motive for the dreadful deed. 
of habitual intoxicatiou! for the last five months; and the 
witnesses, who resided inthe house with him, state that 
during the last two months his manner has been strangely 
excited, and his language incoherent. 





An old man named Wingfield, long time valet in the 
family of the Earl of Coventry, was killed by lightning last 
wiek while angling in the Severn, near Kempsey, Worcester- 
shire. 

Mr. Arthur Thomas Willemont, a commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was thrown from his horse on Monday and 
killed. The horse was walking when it stumbled; Mr. Wille- 
mont went over its head, and the horse rolled on to him, 

The capital of San Salvador has suffered a great calamity. 
An earthquake has nearly destroyed every edifice in it; and 
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it is ¢stimated that 600 families have been buried: im! the 
ruins 


An Irish magistrate, Mr. George Stevenson, i 
home from dinner, het his horse yi Trobe hie 


neck. The horse ran riderless into Callan ae body was 
speedily found. 








In a law case before a Dublin court last week, in whic 
the Marquis of Sligo and Sir James Dombrain were li 

connsel read the following letter, written by Sir J, his 
solicitor, Mr. Jeffers:—“ June 30, 1853. Dear Jetfers—F 
enclose a letter which I have this day received from the noble 
marquis. Did you ever see such a shallow pated fool? We 
must squeeze him. Warn Sutton not to sell one pennyworth 
of his royalties without our consent. We can use flying 
seals as well as his lordship.—Yours, &., J. Dommprany.”. 
This letter was sent by mistake to the i 
as follows: —‘ Dear Sir James—I this day received a 
from you, but found it to be incomprehensible, until 
covered that it was addressed ‘ Dear Jeffers.’ 
take care not to write so of me, nor direct tome; for 
these things happen on the stage, they are not a little 
in reality. However, I dare say you will not mind 
take much, though it may make you feel a little a 
when you next write to me. It is truly difficult to explain 
toa man that you have a polite or courteous to- 
wards him in calling him a ‘shallow-pated fool,’ or that you 
are ssed of the most ‘open’ intentions when you ex- 
ress a wish ‘to squeeze him.’ I read your letter—that is a 
act; and as it was directed to me, it is your fault, not mine. 
—Yours, &., SLico.”—Globe. 
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A private letter from Madrid states that Lord Howden 
was to take his departure for London on the Ast instant, 
probably not with the intention of returning, an important 
command in the East having been placed at his disposal, 
Mr. Otway becomes Charge d’ Affaires. 


Pustscript, 


Sarurpay, June 10th. 
Borm Houses assembled last night. The House of 
Commons was chiefly engaged in continuing the dis- 
cussion of the details of the civil estimates in Com- 
mittee of Supply; but before that wearisome busi- 
ness began, some interesting proceedings took place. 

The first thing done indicates that the new ar- 
rangement of the Cabinet is proceeding to completion. 
On the motion of Mr. Hayrer, a new writ was or. 
dered for the city of London, Lord John Russell 
having accepted the office of Presidentof the Council. 

Mr. M. Gisson asked what course the Goverment 
meant to take in consequence of a vote of the House 
that the “laws in reference to the periodical press 
and newspaper stamp are ill defined and unequally 
enforced, and that the subject demands the early 
consideration of Parliament?” 

Mr. GuapsTone said that since the resolution the 
state of the law had been taken into consideration, 
and it wes still under the consideration of the law 
officers. 

On being further pressed by Mr. Gipson and Mr. 
Baicut, Mr. Giapsrone said that he thought it was 
proper and desirable that a speedy determination 
should be come to on the subject. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply 
on the Civil Service Estimates. 


In the House of Lords, in reply to the Earl of 
Harpwicke, the Duke of Newcastie stated that 
the ambulance for the wounded destined for the Bast 
would be dispatched on Sunday. 

The Earl of Dersy, referring to the moving of 
anew writ for London in the other House, in conse- 
quence of Lord John Russell’s acceptance of the 
office of President of the Council, asked for an ex- 
planation of the precise duties of the Minister of 
War, lately created. 

The Earl of Asernrrn said that though Lord 
John Russell had accepted the office in question, he 
would continue in the House of Commons. The se- 
paration of the functions of Secretary for War and 
the Colonies would be carried into effect before the 
next meeting of the House; the powers of the Secre- 
tary for War would be the same as that now exer- 
cised by the Secretary for the Colonies; but he 
would have nothing to do with the financial depart- 
ment of the war. 

Lord Paxmure expressed his satisfaction at the 
steps which had been taken, and hoped that the 
Minister of War would be really at the head of a de- 














He has been in a state | 


| 


partment embracing the Army, Commissaryat, and 
Militia. 
The Earl of Denny asked whether the duties of 


\the War Minister were to be only such as would 


make his appointment an active one in time of war, 
but a sinecure in time of peace. 

The Earl of AnerpreNn said he would have the 
entire control of the administration of the arm 
the war department, which would be quite ient 
during war to occupy him ~~ as to his 
functions during peace, the noble would perhaps 
wait until that peried arrived before he required am 
answer to his question. If that time ever came, it 





would be for the Government to 
arrangements were necessary. 
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ALBEMARLE then moved for a Com- 
into an alleged appropriation by the 
as of Windsor of funds which were 
nved by the early sovereigns of this 
Boor Knights of Windsor. 

‘as opposed by the Lord Cuancet- 
fBELL and BroucHay, on the ground 
fheans of redress was by a suit in 
8 was withdrawn. 

6, among them the Income-tax Bill, were 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is uently from rea- 
ng quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

on. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. . 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difli- 
culty of finding space for them. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1854. 


Public Afnirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DkR. ARNOLD. 























SURVEY OF THE WAR. 

Snyce we last took a survey of the respective 
— of the Turks and their foes, there 
1as been a considerable change in the aspect 
of the war-field. At that date the Russians 
had completed the occupation of the Dobrud- 
scha, gaining thereby full command of the 
Lower Danube, and the means of marching 
upon the eastern face of Silistria. Prince 
Paskiewitch and General Schilder were begin- 
ning to throw up batteries and to concentrate 
troops at Kalarasch; and with the view of 
strengthening his centre, and contracting his 
line of operations, the Russian general had 
hastily withdrawn his right wing from before 
Kalafat, and had posted it in observation on 
the left bank of the Aluta. On the other 
hand, Omar Pacha was concentrating his 
troops at Shumla, while the British and 
French brigades were gradually arriving at 
Gallipoli and Scutari. 

Since that date both parties have assumed 
the offensive. The Russian general has laid 
formal siege to Silistria, throwing a consider- 
able body of troops across the Danube, and 
effecting a communication with the advanced 
posts thrust forwards by General Luders. 
The Russian army has changed its centre 
from Bucharest to the ground about Kala- 
rasch, keeping, however, strong bodies in 
observation upon the Turkish positions at 
Turtukai, Rustchuck, and Nicopolis. The 
first object of the Russian cnet mann to 
have been the capture of Silistria, whereby 
he would gain possession of two main roads, 
both leading to the Balkan, the one by 
Shumla, the other by Pravadi—this line of 
advance being supported on its right by the 
division held in hand at Giurgevo, to be 
thrown forward on a third road leading from 
Rustchuck also to Shumla. At present, the 
stout resistance of Silistria has frustrated 
Prince Paskiewitch; and it is quite obvious 
that he can make a forward move only by 
fulfilling two conditions : first, by the capture 
of the fortress; secondly, by masking the 
fortress with a sufficient force, and at the 
same time having in hand a sufficient force to 
throw into Bulgaria. 


The change in the Turkish position has 
been operated with the view of counteracting 
that advance, should it be attempted by 
masking the fortress; and of raising the 
siege, should the fortress hold out sufficient] 
long. To effect this, the British and Frene 
divisions have been rapidly conveyed to 
Varna, and by this time 25,000 Frenchmen 
and 17,000 Englishmen must have effected 
a junction with Omar Pacha, and be prepared 
to commence operations. It is probable, 
therefore, that the allied army will march 
upon Silistria and offer battle. The British 
troops will form the right wing, marching 
along the hilly country known as the Taban 
Dene, covering the road to Pravadi, and 
showing front with its right to the left of 
the Russians under General Luders. The 
Turkish troops will probably form the centre, 
and descend from the stronghold of Shumla, 
taking the direct road which leads thence, in 


-|nearly a straight line to the beleaguered 


fortress. The French will probably form the 
left wing, supporting the centre, and showing 
front on the extreme left towards Rustchuk, 
thus communicating with the Turkish troops 
stationed in that place. 

Meanwhile the army of Kalafat, which has 
marched through Lesser Wallachia, reached 
the line of the Aluta, and advanced direct 
upon Slatina, will probably assist the main 
operation by pressing hardly upon the right 
flank of the Russians. The army of Kalafat 
is 80,000 strong ; and the road from Slatina, 
leading direct upon Bucharest, its occupation 
in force commands the rear of the Russian 
army. If these conjectures should prove to 
be correct, it is clear that the Russian gene- 
rals will have small cause for congratulation. 

There has also been a change in the rela- 
tive positions of the Turkish and Russian 
armies in Asia. By the abandonment of the 
forts on the coast, south of the Soujak Kaleh, 
the Circassians are left perfectly free to sweep 
down from the mountains upon Tiflis. The 
line of communication along the sea coast, 
between the Crimea and the Russian army in 
Asia, is snapped in two, by the operation of 
the fleets, and by the communication esta- 
blished between the fleets and the Circassians. 
It is true that the Turkish army at Kars is 
weak in numbers, badly supplied with provi- 
sions, and on the whole not well officered ; 
but its commander, General Guyon, seconded 
by General Kmety, and other daring foreign 
officers, will know how to make the most of 
them. At best, the Russians will be com- 
pelled to act on the defensive until more per- 
fect measures are devised for their capture or 
expulsion. 

Looking on the war, therefore, from a purely 
military point of view, we have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with its progress. In less than 
three months since the declaration of war, 
France and England have thrown not less 
than 50,000 troops upon the shores of Turkey, 
and have brought the greater part of those 
troops into line on the northern slopes of the 
Balkan. The Russian fleet is cooped up in 
Sebastopol, and the flags of the allies alone 
float over the Euxine. On land, the offensive 
has been fairly assumed, and we must now 
wait patiently the result of those operations 
which must bring victory to the arms of the 
allies. 





SETTLING DAY AT EPSOM AND 
CORNHILL. 

Serriina day was a joke after the Derby 
and after “the operations for the fall’? on 
the Stock Exchange. A joke, except to the 
sufferers. Men, however, create these vicis- 
situdes for themselves. The very zest of the 
gambling, the profit of it, would be less, if 
there were not the risk of the dreadful 





blanks. 


‘strangers whose names probably are 


It was an old dogma on the ¢ 
“ the favourite never wins’—-a do 
ever, which recent experiences Pee gs 
It is restored ; the judges, favouring A: 
and Dervish, failed to appreciate the . 
of a third horse. So much wiser jg : 
than theory. Wisdom, however, which « 
bought at so great a cost as that felt on 
settling day for Epsom, is apt to look at ity 
bill in the hope of discovering some set of. 
and so it is now. The fact is that - 
got the stakes ; but those who are Wiser thay 
fact have a shrewd suspicon,—indeed 
with the quickened eyesight of ann 
believe that they saw how Dervish wag held 
back. As Lord Derby went out of offics tg 
spite the Free-traders, so he caused hig horse 
to lose for the discomfiture of yay 


unknown to him! ae 
The lesson from the Stock Exchange jg 
infinitely more severe. The true race therg 
was between Fact and Prejudice. Prejudice 
was the favourite, and the odds ray high 
against Fact. Now on the Stock Ey 
the favourite does sometimes win. Pitt ran 
a winning race, at least for a long while; ang 
then he left the nation to pay the odds; s9 
that the jockeys in that famed temple stil] 
regard his memory with affection. Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer at twenty-two, spar. 
ing in his own personal expense, he hadg 
heaven-born gift of handling national 
and ran in debt by inspiration. Mr. @ 
stone could plead no such sacred source for 
his financial wisdom. Mr. Disraeli used to 
say that his vocation, as Protectionist Minis 
ter, was to reconcile our financial system to 
our commercial system: Mr. Gladstone has 
done it. He found free-trade developed 
during peace; he had to raise taxes for 
war purposes, and he had to do 80 with 
out disturbing the commerce developed 
under free-trade. He saw the possibilty, 
before the war broke out, that the immense 
command of wealth, coupled with the long 
ascertained security of the English funés, 
might enable the State to secure its means 
on lower terms than those hitherto given; 
and he established 'Two-and-a-Half per Cent, 
stock. He saw the necessity of procuringa 


how. 
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command of cash, not as a permanent loa, 
in the ordinary sense of that word, but without 
the obligation for repayment within the year. 
It was, indeed, a genuine anticipation of 
accruing income, exactly such as commere 
men render the basis of the bills by which 
they anticipate their future receipts and save 
the necessity of pressing upon their corre- 
spondents. “The Exchequer Bond, . besides 
being convenient for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is also convenient for the public, 
which can thus deal in the funds without 
coming up to the Stock Exchange in London 
for the purpose. The experienced sages 00 
the Stock Exchange, however, take Mr. 
Gladstone's poliey to pieces: they find that 
his Two-and-a-Half per Cents. were delow 
the “ natural” rate of interest ; they discover 
that his Exchequer Bonds might be called a 
loan, ‘and would not have the — confi- 
dence ; they complain that he did not restore 
protective duties, instead of contriving new 
ones which avoid pressure upon commerce; 
they discover that Pitt could raise large 
sums of money at the commencement 0 F 
war, and only get into hot water at the en 
of the war ; they find that the City men, who 
profited by the loans, — getting sometimes 
nearly cent. per cent. for their — 
were always willing to support Mr. Pitt; pe 
they predict, on these grounds, that t 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents. will be desp 
the Exchequer Bonds will be ata discount, 
commerce will go distracted, the money 
world will be in a panic, and Consols, already 





as low as 87, must go lower and lower—even 
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—* some predicted. So wise |suring his property against the contingency 
as “ ad: A men who betted | of destruction by fire. Death, it is true, 
were the dice against Fact. happens to all men ; fire affects only a few, 
“s pe naid it turn out? As the Morning but whom it may affect we know not, and the 
Sree. shales, the Two-and-a-Half per annual expense is so very trifling, being on 
Chron always stand relatively at a higher ordinary risks one shilling and sixpence, 
ee n than other stocks; Exchequer |F barely one-twelfth per cent. on the 
es axe est at a discount, but a premium, Value of the property per that the 
mn neglect of so simple and economical a pre- 


ually creeping into the con- 

= or sablic ; Gena continues 
‘ wert ted by war or taxation, and Con- 
ry nin to rise. Nay, those who had 
= “mticipating the fall, as the Globe points 
bem ontributed to stimulate that rise. Bears 
had been making their bargains, on the ex- 
ctation that Consols would be at a lower 
e: Bears, therefore, would want Consols, 

and those who had Consols to sell, wholly 
without sympathy for the Bears, would only 


caution is truly reprehensible. It is esti- 
mated that, on an average, more than two 
fires take place every night in the city of 
London. Perhaps no more cogent circum- 
stance could be urged to show the vast im- 
portance and obvious duty of fire insurance 
in large towns; while, at the same time, we 
‘need hardly observe that farm property and 
‘country-houses have their own peculiar cha- 
|racteristiecs of risk, and if less liable to the 


Tl at prices frightful to think of. Consols communication of fire, are more exposed to 
had . Larcoain en above 90; last week absolute destruction, if once attacked. 
had 80 But the wisdom of Parliament hath 


hed at 91, 92, 93, and on the very 
pe fos the poor Bears had to settle their thought meet to tax the poston, man 200 
afars Consols were done at 94! The Bears | pet cent. on the amount of premium he pays 
could not believe their senses. As the jockey ito an insurance company to protect his pro- 
was seen to hold in “ Dervish,” and that |perty against losses arising from fire. Of 
eminent animal had no right to lose, so the | the annual sum (four shillings and sixpence) 
hilosophers now arraign the “ greatest fools paid for insuring 100/. of propert y, three 
in existence,” and declare that Consols had | Shillings go into her Majesty’s gracious Ex- 
no right to be at ° or 94! “ For,” wd —_ This - certainly the perfection of 
ied, “ eople want money—see the | /egisiative sagacity. 
ron Shay rat } oe Soctadieiaiie’, True,| 1t is strange that a question so interesting, 
but cunning folks saw also how Bears wanted | Were it rightly estimated, to the careful and 
Consols, and the Bears had to pay pretty prudent among all classes of the community 
heavily for their Consol-ation. It is dan- has not been more zealously canvassed and 
gerous to bet against Fact, and perhaps |more industriously urged upon general atten- 
® settling day” may give to the punished tion, and the consideration of ‘statesmen. 
Bears a better insight into the truth. If | To us, living in the middle of this tolerably 
Mr. Pitt was heaven-born, there is retri- Wise and educated nineteenth century, it 
bution also in disbelieving Gladstone. In does appear matter of wonder that Govern- 
those days Ministers used to rely upon |ment should with absolute impunity con- 
Divine authority, in our days it is safer to tinue to impose a tax of 200 per cent. upon 
rely upon fact and actual circumstance—a | contr ibutions dictated by a wise and com- 
difference that may account for the success mendable foresight, and towards which—if 
which attends the present Minister in «| Government interfere at all—it should rather 
licy so totally different from the model | generously supply a bonus with the view of 
Pruitlesely held up to him. jencouragement. In hazardous occupations, 
| where there is generally a large capital em- 
| barked, the disproportion of tax and premium 
. em sciaalal Nh ales etn lis reduced in a great ratio, as the duty re- 
THE DUTY ON FIRE INSURANCE. | mains stationary, however the wousnbioat ea 
In the Times of Thursday, the Ist, and Mon- increase in amount. 
day, the 5th instant, a very interesting return But the ordinary case is the more im- 
is made of the amount of stamp duties paid portant, and the hardship there not only 
during the past year by the fire-insurance | more conspicuous, but more universally felt. 
companies of the United Kingdom. Our A tax upon every pound of bread consumed 
readers are, no doubt, aware that the duty on jn a family would be less iniquitous and less 
each fire-insurance policy is Is. per cent. jmpolitic.. For, however unfair a criterion of 
besides 3s. oe cent. per annum on every n- taxability the consumption of that prime 
surance made or renewed: the exemptions commodity, in the one case we should have 
being public hospitals, agricultural produce, a tax upon a physical obligation, borne by all 
ing stock, and implements of husbandry, alike; in the other case we have a tax upon 
provided the insurance shall be effected by a q moral obligation, discharged only by the 








THE BLADE TO BE FORGED AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

Tue appeals which are made from our Go- 
vernment to the English people fill us with 
hope and regret. We can say that our 
sympathy is more with the body of the Eng- 
lish people than with the governing classes, 
—more with the patriots of Europe than 
with our parchment allies.—more with the 
freedom of the people wherever they may be, 
than with the salvation of any crowns, bon 
ever exalted. But we wish that those who 
are appealing to the English people would 
consider how far the tribunal to which they 
carry their cause has a jurisdiction. 

At present, the English people has no 
power over its own Government, no jurisdic- 
tion in the contest between England and 
Russia, no right any more than power to say 
who shall be the allies of Queen Victoria and 
who shall not. We know how disagreeable 
these words will be to some of our friends ; 
but if they could swallow the bitter truth, 
we believe that it would have a wholesome 
effect upon their insight,—and would restore 
that power which the English people wants, 
and with the power the title which it has 
forfeited. 

When our Government first undertook to 
dispute the right of Russia in dictating a 
peculiar hierarchical policy to Turkey, we 
said that it was something to resist the 
great enemy of freedom. For let us observe 
in passing, that although the evil spirit of 
Austria has been more grievous to the sub- 
ject nations, her power would have been 
nothing,—would in fact have been broken 
down before this time, if she had not been 
sustained by that Autocrat whose wisdom and 
whose strength consist in setting one country 
against another, and in casting aside every 
scruple. Destroy Russia, and Austria be- 
comes comparatively powerless. We said, 
however, at first, that a verbal protest was of 
little use without an enforcement of it in 
action. The action was begun, but we 
blamed it for being slow. This country was 
formally in alliance with Austria, but Austria 
hesitated to join with us in action, and we 
said that it would be better if she did not: 
she changed her view, she joined with us, and 
we then admitted that no Minister of this 
country could be expected to incur the 
responsibility of refusing so important an 
ally for a specific act. Our Government has 
permitted its representative at Berlin to 
draw it into an alliance with German powers, 
who, in the most marked manner, refused to 
accept that which is now the‘principal object 
of France and England—the abatement of 
Russia’s power to break the law of Europe. 
A grave responsibility is incurred by our 
Ministers, and we would willingly arrest 
them in a course so inconsistent with their 





separate and distinct policy. Having regard more economical and provident part of the 
to these facts, we find that in round numbers eommunitvy. We do not understand why a 
the total amount insured in the London firce similarly enormous tax is not levied upon | 
offices on other than agricultural produce, life assurance. Why should the man who 

43 deduced from the statements of the pays 1s. 6d. to protect his movable property | 
monetary correspondent of the Times, is —sometimes the sole possession of himself 


—— £575.000,009 22d family—from the risk of fire, be taxed 
— fire-offices ..................... 220,000,000 200 per cent. per annum, and the prudent 
pericutaral stock (London offices). 30,000,000 husband, who insures his life to the extent of 
(country offices ) eocccccccccccsecce 20,000,000 1007., and pays 81. of annual premium, not 
£845,000,000 be called upon in the same manner to pay 


6/7. a year more to the State for thus mis- 

Some very important suggestions occur in | trusting Providence, by forestalling his legi- 
considering this enormous amount of in- |timate savings? Surely, if the precedent of 
surance; most important of all, that, great |taxing prudence and virtue be a right one, 
as this sum (equal to that of the national and a profitable one, it could not be acted 


debt) undoubtedly is, it does not represent a upon too extensively; and, perhaps, a duty | 


the of the insurable property of the United |upon education, in the shape of 10s. per 
be dom. It has been well said that if it |head for every boy sent to school, a tax 
the reasonable duty of every man to in-|upon charity and benevolence, a tax upon 
Sure his life for the sake of his wife and chil- |talent and genius, wherever exercised for the 
en, or those dependent on his health and |benefit of humanity, might not be unremu- 


own professions, or with the interest of their 
country. England is laying herself open to 
a future claim from Austria, or Prussia, or 
Bavaria, for protection of some antiquated 
and infamous regal interest, against Prussian, 
Hungarian, or Italian independence; in 
fact, England is suffering herself to be in- 
veigled into a league, not for protecting 
Europe against foreign aggression, but for 
insuring bad Governments against the con- 
sequences of their own crimes. We have 
in the most distinct manner recognised 
the necessities of state which obliged our 
Ministers to adopt a limited and specific 
alliance when it was offered them by Austria: 
with equal distinctness, let us protest against 
suffering England to make common cause 
with Austria and its policy, with Prussia and 
its hypocrisy, or with Bavaria and its specu- 
lation in dynastic enterprise. 

But what: have the English people to do 
with all this? What is the use of Kossuth’s 





existence for their maintenance, not less is|nerative. But perhaps we do contrive, in 
exhibiting a necessary prudence in in-!one shape or other, to tax all these things. 





making an appeal to them, against the 
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Cabinet in Downing-street? If he can go 
to the Duke of Newcastle or to Lord John 
Russell, and bring either of those statesmen 
over to his views, he would effect a good 
service. We do not know, indeed, that he 
could get an introduction to either, be- 
cause the lish people have suffered 
their public Ministers to assume airs of 
exclusiveness, and to treat with contempt 
any ye representations. In this re- 
8 e White House at Washington and 
the ‘official residence’ in Downing-street 
_—— the exact opposites. Kossuth may 

ave the facts and the faculties for convine- 
ing audiences at Sheffield; but what then? 
Any election agent can tell him well enough 
that his best argument will go a very 
small way to determine the election of any 
single Menton even in the highly Liberal 
town of Sheffield, and it will have no effect 
whatever on the majority of theconstituencies. 
It will, indeed, have a considerable influence 
upow the largest numbers of those who 
listen; but, again we ask, What then? The 
English people may think what it likes: 
its wishes are habitually disregarded both 
in Downing-street and in Parliament. 

Kossuth’s advice resolves itself principally 
into three points—not to make an alliance 
with Austria; to prefer the alliance with 
Hungary; and to re-establish Poland bodily. 
With respect to the first of these points, we 
may say that the mischief is done for the 
present stage of the affair. But even if, at a 
later stage, it should turn out to be against 
English interests to consort with Austria, 
again we say, How can the English people 
prevent it? With regard to the second 
— the alliance with Hungary, there could 

e no question if Hungary were to declare 
itself, and offer its alliance. Such is not 
the case yet; but we await the event with 
impatience and with hope. The third point 
is a much more distinct and practicable 
suggestion—to re-establish Poland. Well, 
the Poles were chargeable with many defects 
in their constitution; defects, perhaps, not 
essentially greater than those which have 
existed in our own country, in Hungary, in 
Sardinia, and in other countries where they 
have been abandoned with the concurrence 
of all classes. But Poland was endowed 
with two qualities that make her valuable to 
herself and to her neighbours at the present 
moment—a strong sense of her nationality, 
and a military spirit diffused through the 
whole body of the people. Could such a 
nation be re-established between Russia and 
Europe, it would set up an organic barrier 
against the barbarians; and by thus re- 
organising a local and indigenous army, 
England would be saved the cost of increas- 
ing her own armaments, and the pressure 
on the taxpayer would be proportionately 
diminished. It is therefore a question for 
the English taxpayer. 

But once more we say, What then? The 
appeal to the English’ taxpayer may have 
some effect upon the middle class; but in 
military matters the middle class are essen- 
tially timid, and, by their own will, ignorant. 
They will follow the Government. Austria 
and Prussia forbid the resurrection of Poland 
as much as Russia does, and our Government 
would most likely flinch from doing that 
which would offend Prussia or Austria. Un- 
less, then, our Government were emboldened 
to do so by a happy compulsion from the 
English people, they are not likely to act ; 
and still we come back to the same difficulty : 
the English people have no influence or power. 

The English people are not represented in 
the representative assembly of the nation. 
That objection, however, would not be in- 
applicable to other nations, unrepresented 
or imperfectly represented, — deprived of 
any such direct authority over their Go- 
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vernment as the American people possess, 
and yet exercising an influence which we 
in this country have quite forgotten. The 
free action of an Absolute King in Prussia 
has its limits; there is a point at which the 
will of the Prussian people would be roused ; 
and if once that point were attained, the 
Prussian people, which is a vast army, would 
soon enforce its will. Louis Napoleon did 
make an appeal to the French nation. He 
restricted its voting to a simple question of 
“ Yes” or “No;” he may have juggled the 
vote; but the sequel has yusedl that the 
great body of the French nation acquiesces 
in his possession of the throne. Why? 
Principally because his name, his promises, 
and his performances thus far, induce the 
public to think that his Government will be 
productive of that which Frenchmen value 
infinitely more than political liberty or mate- 
rial prosperity—tie national aggrandisement 
of France. Let Louis Napoleon do anything 
un-French, and all the power that he pos- 
sesses, in police or armies, could not prevent 
the French people from going forth and ex- 
tinguishing him. 

English Ministers can do anything un- 
English,—they often do; but the English 
people is destitute of power to — them. 

In this respect we are equally contrasted 
with almost despotic Governments like 
France or Prussia, and with nations under 
democratic Governments, like Switzerland or 
America; and for the same reason. We 
have not the national representation of Ame- 
rica and Switzerland, nor have we the general 
diffusion of military training and spirit which 
are common to Prussia and France. 
ean neither argue nor vote in the national 
Parliament ; nor can we appeal to that which 
really settles every question of state—material 
power. It is often a pretence that “ public 
opinion,” or that “moral persuasion” may 
avail; but let any man try. Public opi- 
nion is a joke, unless it be sustained by 
“the strong arm of the law ;” moral persua- 
sion itself must stop short at the limit fixed 
for constituted authority with the strong arm 
to sustain it. 

The help of the English people is asked; 
the English people is powerless, and no as- 
sistance is furnished for enabling it to recover 
the power which would convert its assistance 
intoareality. The bill by which the Chartists 
endeavoured to regain Parliamentary repre- 
sentation for the English people has been 
dropped, because the millions that supported 
it tound among themselves traitors who 
adulterated their petitions, converted their 
claim into a reproach and a joke, and played 
the game of their enemies. The present 
Government, which made a fractional attempt 
towards restoring the representation to the 
working class, met with more opposition 
than support ; and the attempt has dropped ; 
and the birthright of the English freeman 
is left in abeyance. The right to retain in 
the body of the people the military strength 
of the country has been given up and for- 
mally annulled by Parliament. In America 
the law obliges the people to familiarise 
itself with military exercise ; in England the 
law forbids it. The class, therefore, which 
possesses the key of executive power, however 
limited in number, can dispose of the influ- 
ence of England at pleasure, and can put 
down opposition either at home or abroad. 
In America no party can surprise the state, 
no party can dispose of the national influ- 
ence. ven little Switzerland beats us in 
that respect. The war, then, will be a school 
which will teach the English people how to 
regain the self-command which it now lacks. 

e cannot expect the great body of the 
English people to take up that which has 
so recently been dropped by the Chartist 
millions and by the Executive in office. Such 


work is only to be be by t 
tively few tomate an aden mace compar, 
derstand the dynamics, the natural bye 
polities. All great reforms not carried af 
the acclamation of an entire people ba ' 
been commenced by organised bands of 
prepared to sacrifice time, substance, ang 
even life in the enterprise. No state ink, 
rope has, we believe, attained to any ney 
step in freedom or power, without beg; 
ning in that way; and before oe i 
expect the English people to 
the influence which they once 
upon the councils of the nation, we must 
have at work a body of men combi ta 
recover those powers which are said to hag 
been secured to us by the Bill of R; 
but which were really secured by Crom 
his companions, and successors, recorded iy 
the Bill of Rights, and forfeited by the 
supineness of the English people. 


| 
' 





PALMERSTON ON THE SETTING op 
BOYS’ COPIES. 

Waar with doing what they ought not to 
do, and leaving undone the things they ought 
to do, men in general contrive to Tun wpa 
pretty long score of offences against reli 
and morality. But between these sing of 
omission and commission, as they are called 
by theologians, there is a neutral territory, 
peopled with all kinds of mistakes and error, 





We! 


which scarcely receive the censure they de 
serve. Take, for example, the much-vexed 
question of education. Is there any subjec 
in the world of which we ought to knows 
much, and really know so little? Is they 
/any branch of human activity which fails 
jutterly of attaining its object ? The joinar 
and the blacksmith learn their trade. T 

have a clear conception of the end at whi 

they aim. Their instruments are adaptedto 
their work, and success is the result. Th 
schoolmaster pursues a different course, He 
has to deal with scores of children, who, ins 
few years or a few months, must be taking 
different parts in the great business of humm 
life. But he fits them for it by submitting 
one and all to the same process. The i- 





finite variety of intellect and _ disposition 
passes his comprehension,—at all events, he 
has no time to attend to individual cases. 
follows that all are, more or less, neglected; 
and children leave school without having 
ceived any special adaptation for the work 
they are expected to do. And this is true of 
‘the children in the higher classes—true of our 
universities not less than of our public sehools. 
With remarkable perversity we maintam sy* 
| tems of education that belong to an age Wr 
| vereully denounced as dark and barbarous. 
| Hence it — that young men have to 
_ begin their education when they are sup 
‘to have finished it. Whole years are wast 
in preparation, and the victims of this foolish 
| system discover that the labour of their ¥ 
has been, to a great extent, in vain. 10 
an instance. It might have been expect 
that our universities would succeed in trail 
ing clergymen for the Established Chureh. 
Now one of the duties which priests a 
| deacons are expected to perform 18 er 
‘reading a certain number of prayers; s| 
| are spared the trouble of composition, a 
} 














are not compelled to be in a devotional spirit— 
_they are only required to read the prayers 
‘the Church in an audible tone, and with 
intelligence. But these very modest 

tions are scarcely ever complied with. 

the ten thousand priests and deacons © 
Establishment, how many are there who 
ever learnt to read? The rule holds throu 
out. The classical machine 18 4 te 
failure. Surely, then, the system must 
bad; and if we come to think of the 

effects that are produced by an 
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: ydolent priesthood, ‘we shall conclude that | selves), there are, as we have constantly main- | such means ; we can speak with the same con- 


education, as carried on in this kingdom, is the 
yoot of half our evils. When will the autho- 
rities of that Church comprehend their mis- 
sion, and endeavour faithfully to fulfil it ? 
We have been led into these remarks by a 
: issued from the Home Secretary to 
i ‘ivy Council on Edueca- 
the Committee of Privy Counc | 
tion :-— 
« Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to | 
est that you Will submit to the Committee of | 
ee cil on Education for their consideration, that 
cee great fut in the system of instruction in the 
perk of the country lies in the want of proper 
teaching in the art of writing. ‘The great bulk of | 
the middle and lower orders write hands too small | 
and indistinct, and do not form their letters ; or they | 


form them by alternate broad and fine 

t okes, which make the words difficult to read. The | 
handwriting which was generally practised in the | 
early part and middle of the last century was far 
Pettcr than that now in common use; and Lord Pal- | 
merston would suggest that it would be very desirable | 
that the attention of schoolmasters should be directed 
to thissubject, and that their pupils should be taught 
rather to imitate broad printing than fine copper- 

engraving.—I am, &c., 1. Wappineron. 
« Whitehall, May 24.” 

Palmerston is a vigorous reformer, | 

a ? 

and he knows that it is of little use to lay | 
down principles unless you attend to details. 
He is not content with the injunction that | 
English children are to be taught writing, 
but he announces that the writing which 
they learn must be adapted to its end. Let | 
ion sin as they please against themselves, 
let them brave, as long as they dare, the | 
smothere@wrath of printers—which will burst 
some day with vengeance, like that of| 
Achilles—but the children of our farmers 
and mechanics shall henceforth write intelli- 
gibly. There shall be no waste of time, of 
fancy, of ink, or paper. Every letter shall 
explain itself, but there shall be no unmean- 
ing flourishes, no shadowy representations of 
animals that have not survived the deluge, no 
stroke, no dot that does not serve some 
definite purpose; the writing shall not be 
“ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” nor shall it | 
be extended into luxurious latitude. Bold, 
compact, and strong, it shall represent the 
English character. No mean economy of 
space, no wandering to and fro, without an 
aim, shall disgrace the copybooks of Young 
England. Here, then, at last we have a 
man who understands what education should 
accomplish, and who is determined to carry | 
out his views so far as he is permitted. 








| working effects, who can tell ? 


tained, three grounds upon which this subject 
must be settled—the vitiated title of Spain, 
the military necessities of the United States, 
and the wishes of the colonists themselves, 
We have information from all these sources, 
American, Spanish, and Cuban. We have 
long had access to these sources of informa- 
tion; they have not ceased to us, and we are 
able to state, not only what was the view 
some time back, but what is the view at the 
present moment. With respect to the Spanish 
tenure we have already said enough. Spain 
has perhaps put her title in the strongest 
and most logical shape when she hag sent 
over a reinforcement of 6000 troops to 
strengthen her garrisons in Porto Rico and 
Cuba, in order to resist any invasion of the 
more important island. If she can retain 
the island by the help of the 6000 men addi- 
tional, let her, we say, be welcome to it. Of 
late years, the two chief consequences of 
Spanish rule in Cuba have been that the net 
revenue of the island has been drained to 
supply the necessities of the most dissolute 
and degraded court in Europe, and that the 
favourites of that ¢éourt—whether its exported 
favourites or its local favourites-——have been 
the monopolists of power in the island. 
Even the best measures resorted to by Spain 
are the results of the caprice or the impo- 
tence of the Court of Madrid: for example, 
the emancipation of the negroes, a measure 
well intended so far as its English promoters 
are concerned, but the result in Spain solely 
of cowardice and impotence, of the incapa- 
city to resist English coercion. As to its 
The results 
of emancipation in the British islands under 
our own Government are very questionable 
indeed. After a fools’ paradise of blue coats 
with gilt, buttons, Coventry ribbons, bottled 
stout, and gig-driving, the negroes of the 
British islands have in many cases sunk to 
penury. The sugar trade is struggling with 
insolvency, and many of the negroes, we 
suspect, regret their own emancipation, ac- 
companied as it has been by a falling of in 
the cupboard. But, conducted as emancipa- 
tion will be in Cuba, it is likely to introduce 
social confusion, and the negroes themselves 
are, in nine cases out of ten, if not ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, totally indifferent 
to the very name of the thing. Spain is felt 


| principally through the obstructive working 
of the local taxesand the impertinent oppres- 


| sion of the local favourites. : 
As to the military necessities of the United | it is so, our readers wiil understand how little 


THE PROGRESS OF CUBA UP THE | 
MISSISSIPPI. 

No mistake could be greater than to suppos? | 
that the ultimate accession of Cuba to the 
United States depends upon the case of the 
Black Warrior, wpon an expedition from 
New Orleans, or even upon the justice of the 
nights of possession. We believe that the 
tenure of Spain is totally vitiated by that 
which vitiates all political tenure—bad_ go- 
Yernment and want of power. Power is not 
only the ultima ratio of kings, it is that also of 
peoples ; and when a Government cannot hold 
its own by force, if not by influence, it ceases 
to retain its title. We can suppose very 
readily that there may have been another side 
in the Black Warrior case; we can imagine 
that the United States’ journals, too much in 
the habit of viewing all questions from the 
ankee point of view, have given their credit 
entirely to one side, and attached no weight 
to facts alleged on the other. We can well 
understand that some aggressions on America 


States, we have already explained them. 


Cuba is the Sheerness of the Mississippi, 
and whatever ‘abstract title or theoretical 
justice might allege on the side of Spain, it 
will, in the event of a war passing through 
the gates of the Baltic or the Mediterranean, 
be totally impossible for the great Republic 
to leave the Sheerness of the Mississippi 
either in possession of a hostile Power or of 
a Power so perfectly incapable of a 
n 
such an event, military possession, which will 
ultimately be political possession, must be 


any responsible control as that of Spain. 


taken of Cuba. 
And what say the Cubans themselves ? 


fidence of the feeling of the islanders as 
if we stood upon the ground ourselves ; 
for although our information comes to us 
through the Union, we are able to test it, 
and can vouch its perfect honesty. So 
great indeed is the dread of knowledge oozing 
out that it requires some peculiar protection 
to secure its export. Foreigners are com- 
pelled to adopt the local allegiance, local 
citizenship, even the local faith in religion. 
Letters undergo such an espionage that it 
may be doubted whether a single one can 
escape some degree of supervision. Forei 
however, have no right to complain when the 
natives themselves are subjected to laws not 
better. The yery aspect of the country 
bespeaks the vile government that it under- 
goes. The unpaved streets of the town, the 
stench that ae fever and cholera at 
every turn, the pools of stagnant water which 
impede every progress except that of rotten- 
ness, the barbarous conduct of the retail bu- 
siness, and indeed of every local-custom, all 
announce a Government oppressive and de- 
structive of improvement. It is impossible 
to suppose that public opinion can speak 
in the streets where a foreigner is obliged 
to conform to the local laws, the local bar- 
barism, and the local silence—but there 
are Americans on the island; and although 
we admit the tendency of the American 
mind to view every fact in a peculiar 
light, there are Americans as perfectly inde- 
_—= in their view as any Englishman can 
e. There is also one faculty which the 
United Statesman possesses in a high degree 
—the result of conscious power, and it con- 
sists in the ability to convey to any one who 
speaks with him the firm conviction that 
what passes will never be wrung from the 
lips of him who listens. Hence «the people 
of the island, although they are afraid to 
speak, and fear lest their words should reach 
m high authorities, can, under suitable 
assurances, speak freely, and then they speak 
strongly. e believe we are correct in 
saying that the Creoles of all classes are per- 
fectly willing to jom the Union. They do 
not talk about it, of course; ry might, 
perhaps, owing to the influence of the West 
Indian blood derived from a Spanish souree, 





leave the initiative to some other race, but 
they do not disguise from their own rulers 
‘their wish that the Americans would come 
and take them. "When such is the state of 
| feeling in the island, and we can assert that 


it can depend upon the merits of any par- 
| ticular case like that of the Black Warrior, 
| upon any abstract right, or upon any French 
and English notion of expediency. Cuba must 
| be American, it must become so at the first 
serious disturbance, whatever may be the 
cause of that disturbance. 

Of course this result will be independent 
of mere casualties of filibuster expeditions, 
Black Warrior quarrels, or rising of the 
blacks that may be teased and tantalised 
with such reports ad infinitum. Cuba will 
perhaps go many times to the well, and we 
shall not be able to distinguish at the first 
sound whether the crash that reaches us is 


| 





There is, we believe, one unpopular interest | really its breaking or not ; but we may be sure 


in the island; unpopular with the majority 


of its inhabitants and with the Creoles in 
| particular—it is the Spanish Government. 


of this, that the spirit which has been nick- 
named Young America, and which has pre- 
| determined the extension of the Union in its 


It is of course very difficult for Europeans in| territory and its influence, will constantly 
general to obtain any opinion on the subject | make the Government of the United States 
of the internal opinion and feeling in the | press forward and advance; while the pro- 


are imaginary, and that some aggressions by | island; it is nearly impossible for an Eng-! gress of the Spanish Government in the 
~mericans are passed over as matters of no lishman’to do so. It would require the pro- | political as well as pecuniary insolvency to 


™Mportance ; but on these grounds we say the 
case does not rest at all. Infinitely more im- 


| 


tection of American connexions to secure | which it is doomed, is announced 
the channel, and it would also require a per- | mail from Madrid; and the peo 
Portant than any grounds of wrongs upon| fect knowledge of those who supply the infor-| we have just described, are 


every 
of Cuba, as 
waiting the 


ericans (and we always regard the Ameri-| mation through an American channel to test | opportunity to fall into the arms of their 
cans as a people who can well defend them-'! its trustworthiness. We are in possession of | rough wooers in the West. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





Every student of French Literature, whatever his opinions, must have been 
amazed, if not annoyed, at the irreverent way in which Gop and Curist are 
introduced. This cannot always be irreverence, often merely the carelessness 
and inconsiderateness of habit. We must no more attribute to it any want of 
religious feeling than we must, for example, to the startling use of ach Jesus / 
ach Je! by German women. But there are occasions when it seems impos- 
sible that habit should so have slurred over reverence, when it seems impos- 
sible not to suspect a want of religious feeling in the bad taste of familiarity. 
The most popular writers are the most frequent offenders; thus blame it as 
we may, we must acknowledge that France accepts it :— 


“ Tant sots qu’il vous plaira; mais les premiers de France, 
Sont les admirateurs de notre suffisance,” 


(to quote St. Evremonp). 

The other day we met with a passage in a grave work by Ismore 
Bovrvon, the physiologist, which is worth extracting here as a singular 
specimen of the fault in question. He is speaking of Cuvrer’s labours and 
immense renown :—“ In a word, his name has acquired such glory that it 
can be abbreviated without fear of equivoque (C. V.) ; an honour until now 
reserved exclusively for Jesus Christ (J. C.), Jean Jacques (J. J.), and 
Linneus (L.).” Is it not astounding? honneur jusqu’d lui reservéa Jésus 
Christ (J. C.)! Note, moreover, how Jean Jacques and Linnzvus are 
coupled with Curist, without a word of distinction ! 





The new number of the London Quarterly Review opens with a paper on 
Russia's Place in Christian Civilisation, an historical survey, which leads to 
this conclusion :— 


“Tt is now the only people of Europe which retains the theory and the practice of con- 
quest, while experience has taught all the others to give it up, and reciprocally respect their 
several national existences, Peter showed his successors, by bis —__ the directions in 
which they wereto march on the career of systematic aggression which his daring, inhuman, 
and unscrupulous genius traced out for them. He planned the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, though he was himself signally defeated by them, and driven behind the Dneiper ; 
he commanded the Caspian by a fleet, his influence and alliances extended to the banks of 
the Indus, and he got possession of a considerable part of Persia, though it was soon retaken 
by the vigorous conduct of Nadir Shah; in the north he wrested Ingria, Livonia, and 
Esthonia from Sweden, inflicting the first serious wound on the power of that noble people. 
The foundation, of St. Petersburg embodied at once all his thoughts, his purposes, and his 
faults. It wa the triumph of his’self-love over the independence of the old Muscovites 
who wished to resist his innovations: it inaugurated the naval — of a great continental 
people finding its way to the ocean: its costly edifices, built with Grecian and Roman colon- 
nades, so unlike the national architecture of the Kremlin, and so unsuited to a country of 
level plains and undefined horizons, were a fit expression of an artificial civilisation that 
had no roots in the soil. At the same time a capital built upon ground won from Sweden 
was the proudest emb!em that could be devised of the vast and persevering ambition that 
premeditated raising its greatness upon the spoils of the world. ens a trophy prophetic 
of the future power of Russia, and, from its erection onward, princes and people have been 
planning for the future, while the other nations of Europe have been living for the preagnt.” 

The “ mission” of Russia is so antagonistic to that of Europe that the 
struggle must have come sooner or later, and now it has come we hope it 
will be decisive. The writer of this article somewhat gratuitously asserts 
that although the Emperor's “ fleets are superior in number of guns and 
men, they will doubtless be swept from the seas if they show themselves 
there.” In point of fact the fleets are not superior ; but if they were, the 
assumption that we should sweep them from the seas will only be tolerated 
by those who can argue with this writer, as in the following passage :— 

“We do not found our confidence on Britain’s ‘dread arm of floating power,’ nor yet on 
that gallant army whose heroism makes up for the smallness of its numbers, nor yet upon 
the help of our powerful and chivalrous all . The real ground of contidence for those who 
scan the destinies of England in the light of history and human progress is this,—that God 
has a great work for England todo, and she may not be hindered in its performance ; while 
our adversary would, in principle, bring back the world to the state that preceded the 
Middle Ages. Russia cannot even stand up before the West as the heiress of Greece dis- 
poting once more, after twenty centuries, the supremacy of Rome. No; England and 
‘rance are better representatives of whatever elements ancient Greece possessed to bequeath 
to the future. The entire sum of the acquisitions of the old world turned the Alps at our 
extremity of Europe; they have been preserved and augmented amongst us; the experiences 
necessary for the future development of the human race have been made and are being made 
amongst us; while Russia is but the repetition of the despotism and the social corruption 
that were fatal tothe Western and Eastern empires in their turns. Doubtless the day will 
come when the greatest of the Sclavonian nations will contribute largely to the common 
weal of humanity. We have all something to give and something to receive; and the 
natural piety, the reverential feeling, the respect for superiority, the wonderful imitative 

wer, and the innate grace of the Russian may make him, in many respects, a model and a 
elper for his fellows: but it is not as the instruments of Czarism that our Sclavonian 
brethren will ever attain that position.” 


There is a biographical sketch of the Duke of Orleans—written for what 
purpose we cannot divine—an article on American Poets, and one on Anato- 
mical Science: its History and Progress, the latter a meagre sketch of what 
might have been a suggestive essay. 





A definition of genius is one of the problems young metaphysicians are 
certain to attempt. Many and various have been the solutions, all un- 
satisfactory except to the propounders; we du not remember to have met 
with a more ambitious failure than the one quoted in an article on Litera- 
ture, Genius, and Devotion, in the last number of Tait. We are told that 
its author, after acknowledging the difficulty of a definition, taunts lexico- 
graphers with vagueness, ridicules some common uses of the word, and then 
defines it as—“ brilliancy of mind; a soul on fire; an intensification of the 
mental faculties !”’ 


REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL LEGISLATION, 
ae ye me NY Criminal Legislation and the Pracsice of Prison Discs, 
We were lately surprised to hear it stated, as the opinion of a man dist; 
guished by his public spirit and devotion to great objects, that discuss 
to the treatment of criminals is futile, and that the only advantageous dj . 
tion of effort is to the general enlightenment and moral elevation of soe; 
As if our mode of dealing with a large body of our fellow-men could be 
cluded from that general enlightenment and elevation! As if indj * 
on such a question could be otherwise than demoralising! As if one 
towards the moral health of society were not the diminution of the 
of moral infection! We can only find a parallel for this opinion b 
posing that a Sanitary Board, knowing it to be inevitable that at the end of 
no long term a hospital, which enclosed all the worst diseases that have 
afflicted humanity, would let loose its inmates uncured on the surro, 
district, were to say, ‘It is useless to trouble ourselves about the a 
curing the patients in the hospital ; let us only care for the health Of those 
outside.” While we could rid ourselves of our criminals by despatching 
them to another quarter of the globe, we can understand that this 
might have some plausibility, however hollow; but now that the colon; 
decline to accept our refuse, and we are thus compelled to bear our own 
burden, we can see no rational halting-place between the undiscriminos 
extermination of our criminals as if they were so many rats or s iders, af 
a serious inquiry into the means which will best tend towards their refore 
mation. 

The attempt to apply general principles to complex institutions which 
have grown up under the most heterogeneous influences, must alwa be 
attended with immense discouragement. The very friends of improvement 
will make obstructive details a ground for regarding the statementof 
general scheme as chimerical. And this is especially the case in relation tg 
the treatment of criminals. Given a wise plan of reformatory discipli 
where are the instruments to carry it out ?—where are the governors of 
gaols, chaplains, and physicians, possessing the wisdom, the acutenegs, the 
moral influence, requisite for the conducting of this most difficult species of 
education? And when the reformed criminal is again thrown on his omy 
resources and launched into society, where will he find the circumstangg 
friendly to his continuance in the path of rectitude? If, so soon as he gets 
work, he is to be denounced by saa as a liberated felon agd dismissed 
by his employer, it is difficult to see what resource is left for him but to sted 
the first portable thing he can lay his hands on, and get committed again, 
like the Edinburgh culprit of whom we read the other day. In the face of 
such difficulties it is no wonder that many turn away from the subjectia 
despair. But those who are acquainted with the subtle and sure operation 
of ideas in gradually moulding life, will not be hindered from the calmia- 
culcation of sewers by the probability, nay, the certainty, that they wil 
have no immediate practical realisation. ‘It is not always necessary,” says 
Goethe, ‘‘ th@t the truth should embody itself; enough of it hovers about 
spiritually, and induces agreement; if, like the tones of a bell, it vibrates 
with solemn friendliness, through the air.” But all truth does em 
itself in the end, and this ought to be the justification of the theorist in the 
eyes of the so-called practical man, 

The pamphlet before us is recommended to our notice not only by the 
name of the writer, whose extensive acquaintance with prison systems at 
home and abroad, and his well-known acuteness as an observer, entitle him 
to especial attention, but also by the names of seven eminent medical and 
scientific men—Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir James Clark, Sir Henry Holland, 
Professor Owen, Sir John Forbes, Dr. Conolly, and Dr. Carpenter, who 
all certify their adhesion to the fundamental principle maintained by Mr. 
Combe, namely, ‘that criminal legislation and prison discipline will never 
attain to a scientific, consistent, practical, and efficient character, until they 
become based on physiology, and especially on the physiology of the brainand 
nervous system.” We have a thorough belief in the truth of this propo 
sition, though, as we think is the case with several of the abovenamed 
gentlemen, we do not agree with Mr. Combe in considering phrenology 4 
complete physiology of the brain, or the Alpha and Omega of psychology. 
With this reservation we cordially concur with the positions contained m 
the pamphlet, and are glad to bring them before the notice of our readers. 

The discrepancy of opinion concerning the treatment of criminals, and 
the unsatisfactory results of their treatment hitherto, Mr. Combe refers to 
two sources: ‘‘ First, vague notions of the objects which should be aimed at 
in prison discipline ; the consequence of which has been constant vacillation 
in the public mind between the two principles of severity and humanity, 
or between punishment and reformation, as the chief aim in the treatment of 
criminals; and, secondly, almost a total neglect of consideration of the 
causes of crime in devising measures for its prevention.” It has ceased to 
be explicitly maintained that the object of criminal legislation is the inflie- 
tion of vengeance or of retribution (which is but a disguise of vengeance 8 & 
sort of poetical justice); it is no longer held, as in Fielding’s day, that “to 
bring a thief to the gallows” is a twin virtue with ‘ doing a service to a0 
honest man.” But the notion of retribution virtually mingles itself with the 
views of many whose avowed theory is that the end of punishment is solely 
the Prevention of Crime. For, closely considered, what is the opinion 8 
strongly insisted on by Archbishop Whately and others, that this prevet- 
tion must be sought by heightening the punishment of a culprit, simply in 
order to “‘ make him an example,” but an implicit declaration that because 
he has infringed ‘the rights of his neighbour, society may—not merely re- 
strain him from repeating the offence, but—retaliate on him by considering 
him as no longer a person, but a thing destitute of all rights—a sort 
corpus vile, on which it may inflict any amount of suffering, not with refer- 
ence to his own actual crime, but to the hypothetical crimes of unknown 

offenders. This theory is in direct antagonism with the reformation 
criminals; for to reform an offender is to confer a benefit on him, whereas 
the principle of “ deterring by the terror of example” would, in consistency, 
lead to the infliction of the utmost evil on him for the sake of ap 
others. No human being can be justly punished for crimes to whic he 1s 
not accessory, and since the safety of society can never be dependent on & 





breach of justice, the only argument on which Archbishop Whately’s 
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nishing them with employment which will call out intellectual and moral 
activity. The subject is very fully considered by Mr. Combe, and we will 
quote some of his remarks upon it:— 

“Assuming that they (the convicts) have undergone the refi discipline of 
| separate confinement until it has ceased to be useful, what should next attempted ? 
Again the laws of the organism enable vs to answer. The problem is to render the weak 
in mind and body sufficiently strong, and the naturally energetic, but viciously di 
sufficiently disposed, sufficiently quiet, self-restraining, and intelligent, to be capable, at 
their discharge from prison, of taking their places in society without relapsi into crime. 


June 10, 1854. ] 


is based falls to the ground. Its invalidity is still more strikingly 
t when we come to consider the causes of crime, and perceive the 


D : i 
jon there is between them and the fear of punishment. 
ses lati in dealing with the individual offender, has only to con- 


: i 
ty ago most effectually restrain him from future crime. Trans- 
tion apart, there are but three courses open :—putting him to death ; | 
pon him up for life ; and thoroughly reforming him. Putting him to 
f undeniably the most economical plan, but, cases of murder ex- 
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beer. pore is now generally admitted to be unjustifiable. Perpetual imprison- | To strengthen the functions, their organs must be exercised in conformity with the laws of 
ference : cepter’ an onerous expense, and is besides not practicable for a large pro- | their constitution, and those laws require that each function should be emplo | on its own 
Meang f ment 18 f culprits. Hence, every social interest demands that we should . Thus, to give muscular ay oy and habits of industrious application, to the 
Ources ork nder prison discipline, in as high a degree as possible, | Sha be. of weak organization, he must b a with. nutritive food in proper quantity, 
: attempt to re 5 5 and be employed in a way that will exercise without painfully fatiguing his corporeal frame. 

To deny him adequate food, or to exhaust his strength by fatigue, for the sake of punishing 
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end of ay by what means the reformation of criminals is possible can | him, is to use direct means to unfit him for returning to — A a reformed man. Again, 
nly be ascertained by an inquiry iuto the causes of crime. In Mr. Combe’s | . ——- the —_ and ae ae a | a on & aw 4 
0 . ill-bals — ain is . nf ‘ wy rt isposed, they must employed on moral and intellectual objects; 1s say, 
view, a defective or ill balanced brain is the primary, and a defective or labour enjoined must be calculated to exercise the observing and reasoning faculties, and 
the social circumstances of the convict must be framed se as to call his moral emotions into 


; car ‘tion the secondary, cause of crime. Here we are 
+ tous trainin and instruction lary, © o. 
verfectl in seed with Mr. Combe. We believe that until it shall be ac- 


, : ule - habitual action, and to avoid rousing his propensities. Let us inquire, then, to what extent 
d that the inherited organisation, and the sum of the influences 


these natural conditions of reformation are complied with in our existing systems of prison 


nowle “sage nme : Aer meee 2 
* t organisation from the period of birth, are the two factors | discipline. 3 
which act on that org shall have ns rational system of prison disci- “ The tread-mill and the crank-wheel are two forms of labour tly in vogue with a 


which produce eer: we large portion of the public. On the former the convict is compelled contin to mount 
sncbinenr and 


long as it is held that there is an occult something, whether free 


pline. As : rar ig Rages oye 8 the steps of an ever-sinking wheel, which, in many instances, drives no 
will, the devil’s agency, or divine grace, by which a man 8 character may be | exeeutes no work; it is simply a punishing apparatus. The latter is an instrument of a 
modified in spite of his organism, the true means of reformation will be | similar description. The convict, by sheer muscular effort, turns the wheel, the axle of 


which is tightened by a screw, so as to render it difficult to move so many thousand times 


d there will be a waste of time and effort in appliances which : : 
a-day. It also is applied to no useful purpose, and ginds only the air. The convicts are 


We can make a man really and per- 


neglected, ani 
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are either ineffective or pernicious. 





manently better only by. calling his intellectual and moral faculties into | 
healthy, pleasurable activity, and by forming this activity into a habit. | 
Every grain of unnecessary severity—severity not demanded for the main- 
tenance of order—is therefore essentially opposed to reformation ; for it in- 

evitably excites hatred and vindictiveness, and the desire to frustrate it by 

deception, thus strengthening precisely those animal tendencies which re- 

quire to be subjugated. There is need enough for insisting on this when 

Mr. Burt, the chaplain of a prison, writes: —‘t The moral effect upon a man 

rendered permanently honest by punishment, is not fully embodied in the 

resolution, ‘ Crime is what I wi/l not do,’ but the feeling, ‘The punishment 

of crime is what I cannot bear.’ ” 

No one who has visited a prison can have failed to receive, at least tem~- 
porarily, the impression that a considerable number of criminals have a pro- 
clivity to crime deeply stamped on their original constitution ; the specific 
characteristics of humanity are hardly recognisable in them; they are wild 
beasts with the devices of human astuteness and impurity superadded. 
These are incorrigible, and must ever remain unfit for liberty; they must 
be borne as an unmitigable evil entailed by the present imperfect and per- 
verted condition of our race. But there is a large surplus of criminals who 
are in a greater or less degree susceptible of instruction and amelioration. 
‘The individuals of this hopeful class vary widely in their organisation, the 
circumstances of their lives, and the nature of their offences. Yet in the 
present system of our prisons there is scarcely any discrimination in treat- 
ment—any adaptation of discipline to the peculiar character of different 
criminals, or even classes of criminals. A few imperfect attempts have been 
made in this direction, and in relation to juvenile delinquents there is now 
awakened a strong sense of the necessity for special treatment and precau- 
tions against their further contamination, but it is too notorious that, as a 

neral rule, our prisons send out their inmates worse instead of better. 
Mr. Combe forcibly represents that an investigation of the constitution, 
character, and circumstances of each criminal, and a regulation of his dis- 
cipline in accordance with these, is an indispensable condition to any bene- 
ficial result. For example, the Separate System, applied to one individual, 
must be attended with entirely diflerent effects from those it would produce 
in another of a different organisation and temperament, and the species of | 
labour which would be a desirable outlet for the superabundant energies of | 
one prisoner paralyses the faculties of another; truths which seem obvious 
enough on the statement of them, but which, strange to say, are neglected | 
in practice. The advantages of the Separate System—a most important 
instrument of discipline—have been made a matter of question solely be- 
cause it has not been applied with discrimination based on the physiological 
difference of prisoners. Again, a serious bar to reformation is committal to 
prison for short periods. It can never be too often repeated that virtuous 
character consists in habits. But what new habits can be formed in the 
space of a fortnight, six weeks, or even three months? As evidence on this 
point Mr. Combe quotes a table, founded on an average of ten years’ expe- 
rience, and drawn up by the late Mr. Brebner, the excellent Governor of 
Glasgow Bridewell, a prison where “ strict discipline was maintained,” but 
where the “ prisoners were trained to industry, and educated with something 
like a paternal regard to their welfare after liberation.” ‘This table shows 
that the number of recommittals varies in inverse proportion to the length 
of confinement, the number recommitted of those sentenced for fourteen 
days being seventy-five per cent., and the proportion regularly diminishing 
as the term of confinement was increased. ‘To those who urge the expense 
as an insurmountable obstacle to lengthened imprisonment and close super- 
intendence by qualified officers (another grand requisite), |Mr. Combe re- 
plies thus :— ‘ 
prisons mutt objection will probably be founded on the expense which the conversion of 
made that cabcaans ns phe entail ee nation. : W . have seen statements 
this point fn most th 1s hie nts me « wage — y c sts. tgek. md ti Ade 4d. a eel on 
afiticted with anteeal eo ey see ry rs os sineres a ws in * 1duals in socie Ly 
other words, to talere tha ell 8, or placed me circ apenas well . ra s ea at 
averting the elle the ‘ ool fe ow-men in person or prope ty— das ritur: nic 1 me x 0 

'Y occasion will be the least expensive—that which accomplishes the 

dpc wadeapeteary > or that which leaves it half attained, and the evils ever recurring? 
effectual, ~ se a That which is most effectual. If our method be not the = 
short of svfastion — it to be adopted ; but if it be the most a ee 

cost, it will reall a seems to follow as an inevitable conclusion, that, whatever be its 

- ly be cheaper than a more imperfect system. An article deficient in quality, 





their muscular strength; so that what is easy to one is torture to another. 
of their frames exercised, are their bones and muscles, and these are desi; 
such an extent as to produce painful fatigue, the pain being regarded as 

element in the treatment; it is the punitive portion which is relied on as the means of 


sentenced to so many hours mounting or turning per diem, without the least reference to 


to 
e most valuable 


deterring persons outside the prison, still innocent in the eye of the law, and with whom 
the convict has no connexion, from committing crimes, and of forcing the criminal himself 
to exclaim, ‘I must not offend again, for this is what I cannot ure. But what says 
Nature to this view? She declares that this process converts labour into severe i 

in some instances into torture, and that it diametrically contradicts our true aim, whi 
should be to render labour so agreeable (and under proper regulations this may be done), 
that the convict on his liberation shall from experience prefer it to profligate idleness. 
Again, Nature declares that labour shall be sweetened by the rewards which she attaches 
to it when intelligently applied and diligently prosecuted. But here also the tread-mill and 
the crank-wheel strenuously conflict with her authority: for they impose labour, deliberately 
excluding intelligence in its execution, and also every shadow of profitable result to sweeten 
it as reward. ie these the best modes which the science, religion, and morality of the 
nineteenth century can devise, to induce the convict, when his sentence is fu' , Spon- 
taneously to prefer industry to crime? . 

“Further, exhaustion of the muscular system by hard labour, uses up the whole nervous 
energy of the body ; and when the task is done, it is pony | in vain to introduce the school- 
master and the chaplain to the prisoner: his brain is too thoroughly exhausted to be capable 
of attending to them. If the prisoners are locked up in ne cells after such days of 
exertion, sleep is their only consolation, and it is indispensab necessary to enable them to 
answer the next day’s call on their strength. If they are allowed to associate, they meet 
when their whole frames, corporeal and mental, are irritated by suffering, and 
one benefit achieved, one idea gained, or one moral impression communicated. By a law of 
nature, pain inflicted without a beneficial object rouses all the inferior passions: we hate 
our tormentors, rebel against their authority, thirst for revenge upon them, and consider it 
meritorious to deceive, thwart, and baffle them by every device which our ingenuity can 
invent. Need we feel oie, therefore, when Mr. Burt informs us that in the second 
stage of discipline, after liberation from their separate cells, ‘with the great bulk of the 
—- the conversation is represented to be, what the conversation of such men ever has 

een—profane, licentious, and criminal.’—p. 73. The convicts confined in the hulks are 
employed in labour ashore during the day, but congregate at night in their floating prisons. 
There, says he, ‘ it is notorious that every kind of villany is practised, and even unutteral 
abominations. It has recently been admitted in Parliament, upon the highest authority, 
that they are as bad as they CAN be.’—p. 74. We again ask: Is this a rational preparation 
for re-entering society when the sentences are expired ?” 

In support of his views Mr. Combe brings forward an array of evidence 
from prison statistics; from the statements of persons experienced in the 
treatment of criminals, from the results of reformatory experiments abroad, 
and from the facts which have fallen under his own observation in the 

risons of Europe and America. He considers the plans suggested by Mr, 

‘dward Livingstone and by Captain Maconochie, whose admirable efforts 
are far from having met with a fair appreciation. But we find that we have 
exhausted our space without having done justice to Mr. Combe’s Be 
and we can only recommend the reader to consult it for himself. It will 
not only interest him by its ability, but refresh him by its high moral tone. 





RUSKIN’S LECTURES. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at Edinburgh, in Nov., 1853. By John 
Ruskin, Author of ‘ Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ Modern 
Painters,” &c. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Ir is reserved for writers like Mr. Ruskin to treat perpetually the same 

subjects, and to be ever new and ever interesting. And this is due partly 

to the intrinsic interest of these subjects, and perhaps mainly to a command 
of language and illustration, and a charm of style unsurpassed by any living 
writer, but in part also to his earnest belief in the doctrines he advocates, 
and genuine worship of truth wherever he —— its existence. In this 
sense, at least, his bitterest opponents cannot deny that he has done good 
service. He may be called the great Protestant of Modern Art; he first 
exhorted us to think for ourselves, to examine the worth of the old tra- 
ditional opinions whereby our minds were fettered, and to adopt no creed 
till we have submitted it to the test of private judgment. Further, he has 

reached unceasingly to us the great doctrine that no one has a right to be 
indifferent to these things, and that it is a duty we owe to ourselves no less 
than to one another, to cultivate that love and knowledge of Nature, and 
that appreciation of Art, which are so conducive to the perfecting of our 
higher attributes, to the refinement of our baser instincts, and to the deve- 
lopment of all gentle and holy sympathies between us. 

The lectures now printed were dctivened at Edinburgh last winter. 

are four. The two first are on the subject of improvement in our 





ot eka Peation to the purposes to which we design to apply it, may be low in price, but it is 
. ip. One double the price, that was efficient, would be cheaper ; and so it will prove 


in the case of methods of prison discipline.’ | the Greek type. 


The supremely important point in the treatment of criminals is the fur- 


_ architecture, strongly insisting, as ever, on the superiority of the Gothic to 
The third is dedicated to another cause, for which Mr. 
Ruskin has often before laid lance in rest,—the supremacy of Turner as a 
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painter; and the fourth to the latest “‘ mission” of the author,— 
interpretation of the Pre-Raphaelite principles. The interest of the 
k is greatly enhanced by the addition of engravings of the drawings 
Mtr. Raskin, principally to illustrate the two first lectures. 

grounds on which Mr. Ruskin asserts the inferiority of Greek archi- 
tecture have been already set forth in his former works. We have not 
space to follow him into its technical deficiencies. But we do most heartily 
- ang with his-desire to free —_ — be that Greek (worse 

an = “wr bondage ),—from the t a building or an ornament, 
however ill- ted to our age, to our aint, to n-ne must be 
beautiful, must be classical, because it is Greek. Whatever is true in its 
own time is classical. The art of an era should be the outward and visible 
expression of the spirit of that era. When the Greek type was classical it 
was true, vital, the offspring of its age. Nothing is more pitiable than that 
want of noble self-reliance in a people which neglects the treasures of their 
own hearts and minds, in order to recur to a lifeless imitation of extinct form 
and spirit, and calling incessantly on the heroic Past, is obstinately blind to 
the heraic Present. 


ali? 


“The forms 
Of the heroic alter in all ages ; 
The Spirit in the forms remains the same.” 

Mr. Ruskin says that the delivery of these lectures ‘“‘ excited, as may be 
imagined, considerable indignation and controversy.” It certainly may be 
imagined! We can conceive that persons who had never in their lives en- 
tertained a doubt that a straight, lofty, uniform frontage, such as constitutes 
what is generally called “‘a handsome street,” was the ne plus ultra of desir- 
able town architecture,—may have been rather indignant at hearing their 
city’s chief glory held up as a model—to be avoided—may have been unable 
at first fully to appreciate advice such as the following :— 

“You must expect at first that there will be difficulties and inconsistencies in carrying 
out the new style; but they will soon be if you attempt not too much at once. 
Do not be afraid of incongruities,—do not think of unities of effect. Introduce your Gothic 
line by line and stone by stone; never mind mixing it with your present architecture; your 
existing houses will be none the worse for having little bits of better work fitted to them; 
build a porch, or point a window, if you can do nothing else; and remember it is the glory 
of Gothic architecture that it cana do anything. Whatever you reaily and seriously want, 
Gothic will do for you; but it must be an earnest want. It is its pride to accommodate 
itself to your ; and the one general law under which it acts is simply this,—find out 
what will make you comfortable, build that in the strongest and boldest way, and then set 
_ fancy free in the decoration of it. Don’t do anythiing to imitate this cathedral or that, 

ever beautiful. Do what is convenient; and if the form be a new one, so much the 
better; then set your mason’s wits to work, to tind out some new way of treating it. Only 
be steadily determined that, even if you cannot get the best Gothic, at least you will have 
no Greek; and in a few years’ time,—in less time than you could learn a new science or a 
mew language thoroughly,—the whole art of your native country will be reanimated.” 

These lectures will in some degree answer the charge of inconsistency, 
which has been so often brought against Mr. Ruskin by some of his critics, 
who, perceiving that the Pre-Raphaelites paint every object within view, 
even to the middle distances, with a clearness of outline and a minute atten- 
tion to detail which is almost microscopic, while in many of Turner's pic- 
tures, a totally opposite treatment is carried to such a length, that even the 
immediate foreground is vague and undistinguishable—have concluded that 
it is impossible oth can be right, and that in admiring Turner and lauding 
the Pre-Raphaclites, Mr. Ruskin pledges himself at once to two opposite 
decisions on the same subject. But apparent differences and discrepancies 
often strike the eye near the surface, while essential resemblances lie deep ; 
and it is possible that in this case Mr. Ruskin may have looked deeper than 
his critics. The one common principle recognised by him in the system of 
Turner and in that of the Pre-Raphaelites, is the anxious pursuit of truth, 
as seen through their own eyes, not accepted in the traditionary conven- 
tionalisms which during a long era of decadence have grown up around Art, 
impeding its growth, checking the free and vivifying influence of nature upon 
it, and ing its inspired message to men a mere parrot-cry. We are 
reminded of the saying of a contemporary French ation, who, writing of 
the suceessive schools through which art has been handed down to us, and 
quoting the ever quoted image of Lucretius, 

“Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt,” 
adds, with Bitter truth, “‘ Quelques uns l'ont porté comme un cierge, mais 
d'autres comme un cigare.”” And the illustration, though somewhat be- 


neath the dignity of the subject, aptly expresses the different tone of feeling | 
regarding Art in the 13th and the 19th centuries,—the severe and reverent | 


earnestness of the one, the faithless indifference of the other. 
The growth of conventionalism in Art is not difficult to comprehend. To 
a certain degree, all artistic interpretation of Nature is conventional. The 
aim of Art, in depicting any natural object, is to produce in the mind analo- 
gous emotions to those produced by the object itself; but as with all our 
skill and care we cannot imitate it exactly, this aim is not attained by 
transcribing, but by translating it into the language of Art. And here arises 
the danger to inferior workmen; for here begms what Mr. Ruskin calls 
“‘ the distinction between noble conventionalism and false conventionalism.”’ 
“Noble conventionalism,” he says, “is not an agreement between the 
artist and spectator that the one shall misrepresent nature sixty times over, 
and the other believe the misrepresentation sixty times over, but it is an 
ment that certain means and limitations being prescribed, only that 
4ind of truth is to be expected which is consistent with those means.” 
And he adds, “ Its conditions always consist in stopping short of nature, not 
in falsifying nature.” But no one can translate properly from a language 
without thoroughly understanding that language ; and hence the presump- 
tion that the Pre-Raphaelites are in the right road to successful translation 
of nature, by studying her in her minutest details with unwearying care and 
fidelity, before they attempt to reproduce her by art. That is an appren- 
ticeship through which all great artists must pass,—must have passed. 
That Turner did so, the history of his most arduous student life testifies ; 
he mastered detail, before he ventured to rise above detail. And that the 
Pre-Rapheelites, at present swathed and stiff in the swaddling clothes of 
their artistic infancy, will one day rise as he rose, become men, and put 
away from them childish things, is the hope and belief of Mr. Ruskin—a 
belief founded less on the individual artists than on the eternal principles, 


At the risk of injuring the force of Mr. Ruskin’s interest; 


pular forms of artistic gracefulness ; while, to all that still lower kind of 
in our annuals, our common-place portraits, and statuary, the Pre- aphaeli 


renders their wor 


sumgestiorels unpleasing. As the school becomes less 
more authoritative—which it will 


attractive, and this great ground of offence will be removed. 

confine them to mere foreground work; and singularly enough, that t 
those evanescent effects and distant sublimities which nothing but the m 
and nothing but a daring conventionalism portray. But for this work the 
Turner had done it before them; he, thoagh his capacity embraced everyth 
upon a butterfly’s wing, yet for the most part delighting to begin at that 
Pre-Raphaelitism becomes powerless. ¥ 


of truth up to acertain point, yet express themselves habitually with s 


sible to make men like Millais understand the merits of men like Tiatoret; 
to be regretted because the Pre-Rapliaelites have enormous powers of i 
as of realisation, and do not yet themselves know of how much they w 
they sometimes worked on a larger scale, and with a less laborious finish.” 


“ You perceive that the principal resistance they have to make is t ea 
whose attractiveness had tempted men to forget, or to despise, the more an, butions beauty, f 
cerity: and in order at once to put them beyond the power of temptation from they ea é 
they are, as a bedy, characterised by a total absence of sensibility to the ordin sey cant 
regulates the disposition of our scenes upon the stage, and which appears in our lower whid 

ae : ites are 
dead, but they regard it with a contempt and aversion approaching to disgus Hot only 
racter is absolute necessary to them in the present time; but %, of eaenn This ha. 


mainly, upon their principles, and yet embrace more of those characters which 


“ Again: you observe that, as landscape painters, their principles must 


i 
Pre-Raphaelite peculiarities, we must present the reader with Riven ¢ 


ns 


do—they will enlist into their ranks men who ing, 


wn pany 
» in great par 


tempted away from this work, they have been born with comparatively little mie 


oe 
baie) 
APC Not needed 
ug, and 


he would sometimes, in his foregrounds, paint the spots upon a dead trout, and ae 


ry he 


“Lastly. The habit of constantly carrying everything up to the utmost poj 
pletion deadens the Pre-Raphaelites in general to the merits of men who, Cites —— 


rather than with finish, and give abstracts of truth rather than total truth, Probay 
the end of time artists will more or less be divided into these classes, and it will be j 


but tis is men 
43 Well 
be capable, if 


The lecture on Turner has a peculiar interest, an interest which is excited 
less by Turner the artist, than by Turner the man. We have seldom bee 
more affected than by Mr. Ruskin’s touching picture of a deep large hear, 
crushed and chilled by early repression into reserve and gloom, and gp. 


cealing its treasures of tender and generous feeling beneath an outpg| 


artist, we hope and believe few will now be found to question. 


Mr. Ruskin to record :— 


myself know his works, but Turner saw some merit in them: and when 
picture to the Academy, for exhibition, Turner was on the hanging commit 
time; then insisted that a place must be found for it. He was still met 
Academy, and hung Bird’s in its place. 


nobler things than this. 


on thecolour of the two portraits. Lawrence naturally felt mortilied, 


opening of the exhibition, at the private view, a friend of Turner’s who had 
in all its splendour, led a group of expectant critics up to the picture. 


only lamp black. It'll all wash off after the exhibition!’ He had actual 
of ou lack in water-colour over the whole sky, and utterly spoiled hi 
time, and so left it through the exhibition, lest it should hurt Lawrence's.” 





antagonism, which reacted painfully on himself. ‘l hat Turner WAS & great 


That a 


great artist cannot be other than a great man, is a principle that some of ug: 
least hold with all our faith. But how great a man Turner was may )y 
judged from two or three of the anecdotes it has been a labour of lovey 


“You have, perhaps not many of you, heard of a painter of the name of Bird: Tdong 


Bird first sents 


ture had great merit; but no place for it could be found. Turner pleaded hard for it, 

the thing was impossible. Turner sat down and looked at Bird’s picture for a 
by the assertion 

impracticability. He said no more, but took down one of his own pictures, sent it out oft 


‘* Match that if you can, among the annals of hanging committees. But he coali b 
“When Turner’s picture of Cologne was exhibited in the year 1826, it was hung betwen 


two portraits, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Wallscourt, and Lady Robert Manners. 
“The sky of Turner’s picture was exceedingly bright, and it had a most injurious ext 


and 


openly of the position of his pictures. You are aware that artists were at that timepe- 
mitted to retouch their pictures on the walls of the Academy. On the morning of the 


seen the 
He saned a 


from it in consternation. The golden sky had changed to a dun colour. He ran opto 
Turner, who was in another part of the room. ‘ Turner, what have you been doing toyar 
picture?’ ‘Qh,’ muttered Turner, in a low voice, ‘ poor Lawrence was so un . Its 


ly =o 
$ picture for the 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of making one more extract, the 
concluding passage of the lecture on Turner. As a specimen of Mr 
Ruskin’s magical style, it is charming; but even that gives way before the 
deeper interest excited by the life-struggle of a great soul, sharingthe | 
| destiny of its fellows in all ages, the lonely life, the long withheld supa | 


| the tardy appreciation, the crown of thorns—living, the crown 0 


dead. 


“ Tmagine what it was for a man to live seventy years in this hard world, 
| heart, and the noblest intellect of his time, and never to meet with a sing 


with the kindest 
Je word or ray of 


| sympathy, until he felt himself sinking into the grave. From the time he knew bis tru 
| greatness all the world was turned against him: he held his own; but it could not be with- 


out roughness of i and hardening of the temper, if not of the heart. 
| stood him, no one truste: 


were raised, year after year, through all your lives, only in condemnation 
and denial of your success. This may be borne, and borne easily, by men 
religious principles, or supporting domestic ties. But Turner had no one 
his youth, and no oue to love him in his old age. Respect and affection, if 


though generous,—the gold gradually became dim, and the most fine gold c 


sun shone upon his face in its setting, and rested there, as he expired.” 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Five Years in the Land of Refuge. By Jules Lechevalier St. André. 


Tue organisation of industry is a problem yet very far from 
somewhat comprehensive proposal in this direction 1s 


tive writers. What to do for the reformation of industrial an 





whereon they have taken their stand. 


. 


relations we think has not been so well set forth before as by h 


he died in the house of a stranger,—one companion of his life, and one only, staying 
him to the last. The window of his death-chamber was turned towards the west, 


No one under- 


him, and every one cried out against him. Imagine, any of you, 
| the effect upon your own minds, if every voice you heard from the human bei 


= ie, 
pet fixed 
to teach ‘him in 
came at all, 


came unbelieved, or came too late. Naturally irritable, though kind,—naturally 


Sus pll0us, 
hanged, anes 


changed, overcast and e@louded. The deep heart was still beating, but it was beneath a 

and melancholy mail, between whose joints, however, sometimes the ne arrows 
found entrance, and power of giving pain. He received no consolation in his last years, 
in his death. Cut off in great part from all society—first, by labour, and at last by sicknes= 
hunted to his grave by the malignities of small critics, and the jealousies of hopeless rivalry, 


ing with 
the 


Pelham Richardson, Cornbill 


solution. A 


presented to the public 


by the author of this volume. M. St. André displays more constructive 
ability, has larger views, and closer details than the usual poste 
d comumercs 


imself in this 
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to guide him, but he has presented important u- 


with that experiment while in his hands. Persons whose 





| genial light, so as to 
| harmony and unity of 


tae Agency, and he has not only written with the advantage of dividuality of local colouring, modified by the general tone 
: ience 
_ but of which teachers neglect to point out the specific and material means. 


M. Lechevalier was for a long time manager of the Central | of colouring could seize with his intellect, as well as with his i all the in- 
a 


broad and 
Sngentte cinetccubty eee Dae the 
which amateurs talk, and which some of them feel, 


ments has been drawn to the Christian Socialist movement, and to more 
fforts for enlisting the Church on the side of secular improvements | Let the student compare the unmannered colouring of Mieris (9) with 
recent e©0 will find this volume full of instruction and out-of-the-way | the mannered still life of our established artists in thet Line ; but, again, let 
in CO cuments are little co-operative state papers. | him Mieris, who gives a distinct study to each detail, with the 
facts. The | bigher design of Gerard Douw, wito deals with broader light and shadows, 
the Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans peo peg - rene tely worked a and let both again be 
The Sermon on How to Pay It; or, the Financial Condition of the Nation con- cane > am t, even in inferior works like the 


“ational Debt, and 
The National Remark: its Hopes, Fears, and Prospects. 
sidered: al . e Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


(74). The student will oy that as art rises in power, it 
closely and more faithfully 
Another useful moral ineulcated by the present exhibition is the neces- 


with the greatest laws of living nature. 


“ Celebrated Characters. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 2 vols. Richard Bentley. | . LRer emer: s 
Menoxrs wf ae in the Austratian Colonics. By R. Edmond Malone Richard Bentley. | S!tY of design to the ee on Here, for exal there are its 
Three Years’ Cruise Richard Bentley, | Whose vitality and individuality, whose traits of life, im short, would-excite 


Life. By Dalton Ingoldsby. 


The nite Oe elt Translated by T. Brooksbank, M.A. J. W. Parker and Son. 


the envy of most of our established portrait painters. Rubens, as portrayed 
tp Yentphe, dutnendl be eneaaheuh Os 


speak to you, and in the pai 


I 


Dante's Divine -ovision of Criminal Lunatics. By W. C. Hood, M.D. 
Suggestions for the F ——ee———— a Churchill. | countenance you recognise exactly the same energy of vitality which you 
Edited by Elihu Rich. R. Griffin and Co, | see in the man’s own works. Even in “ Mr. Smith,” by Re , there i 
Cyclopedia Navarre. An Historical Romance. By Don Francisco Navarro Villo- | & certain life and individuality which makes you at once ise the 
Dona Blanon 9/8 Thomas Bosworth. | trait of that immortal personage: whether it be Mr. Smith, of the Poultry, 
sede Nal. By Morton Rae. Hookham and Sous. | or Mr. Smith, of the Tuileries, you know not; but the manis alive. Neither 
Bokanga. Thoughts Suggested by a Residence in New Zealand. By Thomas | Reynolds nor Vandyke was a great historical painter, but in either case the 


John Chapman. 

Chapman and Hall. 

By Miss Julia Corner. (The Parlour 
T. Hodgson. 


Triibner and Co. 
Blackader and Co. 
Johnstone and Hunter. 
Little, Brown, and Co. 


Tuna Thule; or, 
nema the East. By John Capper. 

Tha Sagi Sred at the Court of Nicholas I. 
i... A their Strength and Weakness. By J. R. Morrell. 


su 


Quicksands on Foreign Shores. 

A Treatise on Relics. By John Calvin. 

Junius Discovered. By F. Griffin. . . 
Domdaniel Bank, being the Experiences of a Clerk There. By J. Batleigh. 

bi hes A i Theobald. 


i ia: their Importance, with Suggestions for their Extension and Im- 
Neme® Be Lieut. Colonel A. Cotton. a J Allen and Co. 
The Lady Una and her Queendom ; or, Reform at the Right End. By the Author of ** Home 

‘Truths for Home Peace,” Kc. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

Reports relating to the Sanitary Condition of the City qf London. By John Simon, F.R.S. 

John W. Parker and Son. 

Trans-Caucasia. Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

By Baron Von Haxthausen. Chapman and Hall. 

The Young Prima Donna. By Mrs. Grey. (Railway Library.) G. Routledge and Co. 

The Industry of the United States in Machinery, Manufactures, and Useful and Ornamental 
Arts. Compiled from the Official Reports of Messrs. Whitworth and Wallis. 

G. Routledge and Co. 

Chambers's Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts, W. and R. Chambers. 

The English Cyclopedia, a new Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Conducted by Charles 

Knight. 
Céllected Edition of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold. (Plays.) 
Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's Hunt. By the Author of Mr. “ Sponge’s Sporting 


Punch Office. | b 


more precious than ever to the public. 
some consolation to know that Fives has returned. On Thursday night, 
Meyerbeer’s Prophete was produced at the Roya Iravsan Opzra for the 
first time this season; and Viardot sean 
Bradbury and Evans. | audience in the character which it is on the 

exthily w 


as superbly as ever. 
in the latter portions of the opera, but her performance in the earlier parts 


portrait is by a man who has familiarized himself with design, and who was 
accustomed to contemplate 


original composition. When you come again to 


ch work as the “ Venetian Lady,” by Giorgione,—a young girl much 


like the figure called “Titian’s Daughter,’—you see at onee* that perfect 
command over the outward signs of the inward spirit, over the emotion of 
the flesh, which enables the painter to seize every detail of the figure as it 
might be caught in a moment of breathing life. The portrait is a design ; 
but whether it were considered as a figure belonging to an historical 
or a figure in some circle of which the spectator himself is 
not only a living figure, but it has sympathies with the world around it, 
The ps emotions of our nature are quiescent, but visible in full force. 
It is only in i 
with historical painting ; but it is only by association with historical painting 
that the portrait-painter becomes master of his subject. 


group, 
one, it is 


the highest walk of portraiture that it thus becomes identified 





LE PROPHETE. 


Tue re-appearance of Viardot—at any time an important event in the 
operatic world—becomes doubly important when the ro grgemen. retire- 
ment of Grisi makes the possession of a great singer an 


& great actress 
Now that Norma is leaving us, it is 


again before an English 
simple truth to say that she 


as created. The great artist was w elcomed, and sang and acted 
We were not able to remain and witness her triumphs 


Tour,” &e. Bradbury and Evans. é €b 0 
The Newcomes. Memoirs ofa Most Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis. | WaS 48 simply and | ically beautiful as ever ; and gave admirable 
Bradbury and Evans. | mise of all might be from her later in the evening. the 


Collins's Complete Map of Russia and Turkey, showing the Baltic, North, Black, and Sledi- 
terranean Seas. 


Collins's New Map of the Baltic Sea. 
Collins's New Map of the Black Sea. 
Collins's New Map of the Danube. 


ii. G. Collins. 





——— ——> 





Che art. t 


operatic ladies, who use their arms as if they were yk and imagine 


the while that they are acting, could only look at Viardot in the scene 


with her son after he has saved her life by giving up his betrothed, how 
much they might learn, had they only the power of profiting by one of the 
noblest practical lessons ever exhibited on the stage ! 
point to any one proof of Viardot’s excellence, we should indicate this short 
scene, which, in its simplicity, depends for its effect more than any other 
in the opera on the dramatic faculty of the singer 


Were we desired to 


. We have seen more 
han one Fides on various stages abroad who has proved creditably equal to 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

CoxswpERaBLe efforts appear to have been made this year to render the ex- 
hibition of old painters at the rooms of the British Institution more inte- 
resting than it was last time, and the effort has been successful ; although 
with a few ions the works are not by the highest hands. We see, in- 
deed, the names of Correggio, Rubens, Giorgione, Rembrandt, and men of 
similar grade ; but the examples of those artists are far from being in their 
highest style. Even of the miniature oil painters and the landscape painters, 
the Gerard Douws and Cuyps, the specimens are few and sometimes infe- 
nor. Nevertheless the works are in many cases characteristic. Even Correg- 
§ style is, to a great extent, exhibited in the ‘‘ Saviour in the Garden” (12); 
andyke’s in the picture-portrait of a ‘‘ Lady and Child” (62), or the “ Por- 
trait of Rubens” (79); Salvator Rosa’s in the picture which occupies the 
Place of honour in the north room, the well-known “ Belisarius.” It is a 
, in which the soldierly costume, the venerable beard, and 
the sleek youthful legs, the whole figure thrown into a ballet-dancer’s posture 
of , take it look more like the portrait of some eminent singer in 
the “part,” than like the old Roman commander himself; but it is a great 
and a characteristic work. 
There are, indeed, many specimens in the collection which may be usefully 
studied in Comparison with our own painters at the exhibition of the Royal 
ly now . Salvator Rosa Pimself has a freedom in the disposition 

= the limbs which indicates the hand of a man whose eye was familiar with 
a action—in wistudied action; not the mere set position of the model. 
.oF im spite of what we have just said in regard to the style,—the econcep- 
py the feeling, where the vice of Salvator Rosa’s pictures always lies,—he 
ad that mastery of life which consists in knowing its most transient forms 
oo His figure is really designed, not copied from the dead-alive 


It is the same with Cuyp, of whom there are some beautiful specimens. 


the famous cathedral “situataon ” in the Prophéte—we have only seen one 


Fides, in the scene with Jean, after he has resigned Bertha; and that one is 
Viardot. On Thursday night her singing in this part of the o was as 
sweetly and solemnly pathetic, her acting as quietly mournful in its eloquent 
beauty, as ever. We would advise any of our readers (unused to the stage) 
who may witness this remarkable performance, to watch her “exit” atten- 
tively, when she leaves her son, and casts one parting look at him before 
she goes. It is the most example that can be cited, now that Regnier 
and Madame Allan are no longer at the St. James's Theatre, of what genius 
and study together can do towards producing the most genuine and touchin 
truth of effect, out of the exercise of the most essentially artificial of 
Arts —the art of acting. 

The opera was admirably performed—Tamberlik being a little nervous 
at first, but soon recovering all the resources of his magnificeut voice, and 
vindicating the reputation he has fairly and conscientiously earned, as the 

dramatic tenor now on the stage. In some of the both 
the orchestra and the singers struck us as being a little overloud. Possibly, 
however, the music is to blame for this. Admirable and tunable as it is, it 
takes the ear too noisily by storm every now and then. Is it always neces- 
sary, to produce dramatic effect in “ grand choruses,” that the stage should 
be in full roar, and the orchestra in full crash? Remembering some of the 
“orand choruses” in Rossini’s Mos¢, we venture, in all humility, to 
think that it is not. W. 





LE BIJOU PERDU. 
Ow Wednesday night, the Comic Opera Company of the Théatre Lyrique, 
at Paris, appeared for the first time at the St. James's Tuearre, before an 
English audience, and, thanks to the attractions vocal and personal of the 
prima donna, Madame Cane, achieved a decided and a deserved success. 
The opera selected for the opening night was the Bijou Perdu, by Messrs. 
De Leuven and Forges, set to music by the inexhaustible Ad Adam. 
Of the story, it is only necessary to say that it is of the conventional 





® “Castle and Figures” (33) would alone suflice to show how this master 


(French) kind. We have the traditional booby and dupe of historical 











548 THE LEADER. [Saturpay, 








| 
EEE . . 

; the rich fermier général—we have our old theatrical ac- friends, and who did not fling back a cheer? Who didnot wi | 
“ae friend oe" diatipatod “ Marquis”—we have the charming | to the charming actor whose “absence for a time had onl ae. ut tae : 
young lady of humble life, who longs to soar out of her lowly social po- | his value—as our chief heart-lightener? We need only add 


sition—and lastly, we have the simple and warm-hearted peasant, who is | “* Before Breakfast” reminds us of old days—its revival is judicious, tnd 
devotedly attached to her, and who, by turns, presents himself in the briskly | was thoroughly appreciated by an audience which we only hope to see tang | 
sentimental and the vociferously humorous capacities to applauding audi- | larger. 

ences. Here and there, in the course of the story, these characters are 
placed in some clever dramatic situations, and the whole comedy is enlivened BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF BERLIN. 
from beginning to end by music which cannot be criticised piecemeal, which 


is very possibly not written according to-the strict “rules of art,” but which | Ir has been said (once or twice in each particular instance) concernj his. 








. “e : | torical pictures, charming landscapes, effective dioramas and ; 
is marked throughout by a delightful grace and gaiety, always pleasant to Marlborough House collections, fireworks, and what not, thes they ah i 


a poag ge) pat lag _ Sts occ gt nia death adidas be seen to be appreciated ;” and the remark is really more significant 
The acting and singing of the male members of the company—excepting | reader of average Sar prenge would og a T 4 it nye that the writers 
M. Meillet, who played Pacome cleverly, and sang his music with great | have oftenest applied that phrase are seldom at any great pains to 





ae 


spirit and geniality—call for nothing special in the way of remark. If we | ciate, or, perhaps, even to see the objects of their vague commendge 


might venture to give M. Leroy (who played the part of the fermier | But e4 much the ot ae yd ne _ for uttering the truth, Which jg 
général) a friendly hint, we would recommend him to be a little less loud | 4 truth, to our sad and certain, iL edge. | i ; 
and boisterous in his low comedy. He reminded us, now and then, of a), a. indulged a foolish dislike to writing on questions of which 
school of comic acting which we have studied elsewhere outside the booths | impartially a, a — x poe about objects we 
at fairs, and the professors of which are irreverently alluded to in general | M€VeT seen, we now undergo the penalty of weakness in the long list ¢f 
society under the appellation of “clowns.” With the exception of this | Shortcomings that awaits us, after a month’s absence from the field of duty, 
gentleman, however, the rest of the company acted and sung together neatly The oo debt we = Be ‘in — — ie fe af an to Mr. Bur. 
and harmoniously enough. But all the great triumphs of the evening (and ford. His panorama of Berlin is quite in his old style of illuso Painting. 
they were real triumphs) were won by the lady. Madame Cabel has a You look down from the summit of the Cathedral on the Lust al 
pretty, round, Watteau-like face ; possesses the Frenchwoman’s secret of the Museum, and the Unter den Linten (at least a bit of it), anda suoges. 
dressing charmingly ; acts with delightful grace and vivacity ; has the clearest | S10" of public ee a ~ which are = new,—you look with 
and most flexible of voices, and uses ‘it wonderfully. ‘This last trite word is | Sensations Wp bet Pyige md ese you Sea then Jn surveying a real 
really the only word to express her singing. Some of her florid passages ¢!tY —. a F many rely 2 = ir en 7 Cn ee ( ~—e seer alt you can 
are absolutely marvels of vocal execution. othing like them, as far as our | 8°° by of ng ieee ee an j - 0 “9 ae ma : 
experience goes, has been heard since Persiani has been missed (and never S¢¢ttons of an inv = me - sist hag Fe R veh» age V3 . . erent kind of 
replaced) on the operatic stage. Nor is this wonderful execution Madame | V!¢W—not Ms —— oe c age which 1s just as on Soe: invariable 
Cabel’s only attraction as a heroine of comic opera. She sings the simpler |—but in t 4 city itse . “gd ° “0 > now —_ 00 m“ = th of 
passages of her music with rare sweetness and tenderness, and her speaking | Berlin, di the Hara an n S a Pe. deni k eam “t So Lar to 
voice in dialogue is singularly distinct and easy to follow—a great recom- | promenade as the Linden-street or the Frederick-street, it 18 vastly mor 
mendation in an actress who addresses an audience of foreigners. | picturesque, the descriptive guide-book notwithstanding. But, to speak the 
We very sincerely hope that this new experiment will be so successful as | truth, Berlin is not a very engaging city to look at. The older 
to lead to its repetition every year. The comic opera of France ought to be | with its uniform assemblage of old-fashioned, rather than antique, roofs, may 
one of the established amusements of the London season, and these perform- | 84!" by comparison with the detestable classicality of the new buildings x 
ances at the Sr. James’s Tueatre really bid fair to give it a permanent | OUT OWN West End ; but on the whole the attractions of Berlin are “was 





‘ ° us. W. end,” as opposed to picturesque and historical. If a good opera, a good 
Sree pone cemang ws museum, a good library, and a good academy of arts could make a city, 
OLYMPIC | Berlin would then be made one ofa thousand. As it is, we would a thousand 


We must not omit to mention the revival of Mr. George Dance’s farce of sx . Speen pat a S oe of Bruges, or any city that few pleasuy- 
A z igen eat ekers wo re to visit. 
Hush Money at the Oxympic, which was redeemed from failure by the “—% Burford’s painting is another matter. He has seldom produced 
: inferi i 1 ae a Aer Oe See ie ‘ * 
cher — a “ae -. ae oe Bano oe oa ta ots mae = | anything so wonderfully perfect as this work, The gradations of distance, 
Robson ote reer a new part, by turning to account + Meer sheteunia | especially observable in looking across the old city, prove him to be one af 
which ninety-nine actors A» of py ee would never have discovered. | the most accomplished of scenic — oy enen-9 we woulliguss 
The usual faults were visible throughout. The part was overdone—too jouss namely, that strange medium of “ duck’s-egg atolls which he seems 
much excitement, too much strain—but the nervous power, the facility of partial, bus whick he has here exaggerated to 8 positive full. iia 
muscular action, and its obvious relation to the absorbing passion, were un- | ™pensating for this piece of detraction, we will supply an omission inks 
mistakably evident. The performance, therefore, was effective —and that geee-Leee, WERE Sees net Safvem stenngues thet the apie bese Sa 
is saying ; eat deal une consider that the slay is as worthless a pro- from & mass of pink granite (the well-known “ Markgrafenstem’) BS 
dude on ~* ever saw. Mr. Emery acted the _ = eat to the satistac- reality set out of the level; and that the singular appearance is not a real 
tion of the audience, and Mrs. Wigan's Sally was a decided success. But of bad drawing. Near the “ vase”—a curiosity in size, at any rate, for itis 
hy is Mr. Vi oo t yy arate y' ve atiein ln dia about twenty-two feet in diameter—stands, on a pedestal at one end of the 
a h — tem 5 oat ehichs eae ” : young gentleman im a cress | flight of steps leading up to the museum, the original statue of the Amazn, 
which no gentleman would think of wearing ¢ | by Kiss, familiar in England as in Prussia, from the fac-simile exhibited ia 
" Hyde-park, in 1851, and copied in every variety of size and material. 
THE LYCEUM. Th P i pins. B, ford'cese C me 
Tur Lyceum re-opened its pleasant portals on Whit-Monday. Mr. Charles | on that eee poe apr: pod Fa aids aeons 
Mathews see a a generous and hearty welcome on resuming the sole | PSs ‘ s 
lesseeship of the theatre, which continues under the direction of Madame | a i EI 
Vestris. We believe that not only hosts of friends, but the public generally | BUST OF WEBSTER. 
hail this solution of many doubts and difliculties with cordial satisfaction. | Mr. J. C. Kina has been exhibiting a bust of Daniel Webster, executed in 
Mr. Charles Mathews prefaces the playbill of the new season with a testi- | marble for Lord Ashburton. The work is vigorously cut ; with the defect, 
mony of lively gratitude to his fellow-labourers of every degree, who have perhaps, of being a little too systematic in the lines, but with consider- 
stood bravely by his side through good and evil fortune and report. Such | able firmness and freedom. The countenance well expresses the energetic, 
a testimony is equally honourable to all. _ | almost fierce, character of the great orator; and he who sees the effigy 
“ Here I am, without a penny in my pocket, and starting the world again!” | can well understand the influence which the man exercised over his hearers 
Such were the first words with which Charles Mathews met his old | and his countrymen. 














BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. DEATHS. with the certainty of no loan, and the ‘prospect of a more 


BIRTHS. MACKENZIE.—June 1, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sophia Sarah | Sheedy termination to the war, Consols will continue to 
CROFTON.—June 3, at No. 27, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Geraldine, youngest daughter of Sir John Muir Mackenzie, | 


— ‘ Money is easier, and foreign exchanges rather in our 
the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Crofton: a son. | SCHUL TZ.—May : - . : . favour. 

AT - ‘ . oe 4TZ.—May 30, at Wisbech, Captain George Augustus 7 —— iit : have 
DENT.—June 5 at 2, Thurloc-square, the Lady Beanjolois | “Soyatts tN. age siaty nine cect ticaie Cecealy oe lenting tbene aa 
ROSS.—June 7, at Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Lon- —— — at par. Caledonians have made a start, and should 

don, the wife of Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R.N.: | 


ley pay 3 per cent. dividend, are surely well worth their 
a son. . . - ¢ m | —— po — 31. or gal share higher. ign stocks 
SCOTT.—May 31, at No. 24, yal-terrace, Ramsgate, the C | hit Great activity has prevailed in some o e fore 
wife of Major T. Scott, gap eee wey — DTIET CT a Urs, | this week. Peruvians, and even Russian Five-per- ts, 
VAVASOUR-—June 5, at 20, Queen-street, May-fair, the | are better. Crystal Palaces maintain a premium of 14 to I 
Hon. Lady Vavasour: a daughter. and are largely dealt in. _Mining shares are singwarly 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 21d depressed, Agua Frias, which so long maintainet 
MARRIAGES. Friday Evening, June 9, 1854 | supremacy at the head of all “ gold mines,” have been 


at § discount. 
FENWICK—PIM.—June 1, at St. John’s, Hampstead, | UNDER the influence of the settlement for the account, and| Carson’s Creek have issued a document setting forth the 
Samuel Fenwick, Esq., M.D., to Amy, only daughter of the the pressure on the Bear party, Consols at one time on capabilities of this mine and the report of their 
late Lieutenant Edward Bedford Pim, R.N., and sister of | Tuesday reached 94; the highest point that they have gone who has been twice in California, and they conclude by 
_ the J yaa Lientenant Bedford Clappertou Pim, R.N. to since the declaration of war. The Bear party has wishing to know the opinion of their shareholders, as to 
GAUDET.—PHILIP.—April 22, at St. Clement’s Church. | been most heavily smitten, there can be but little doubt; whether they shall wind up the concern, paying 5s. 
Naparima, Trinidad, M.M. Gaudet, Esq., Deputy Assist- | and great anxiety was felt as to the settlement of the share, or continue the undertaking ? : 
ant-Commissary-General, to Fanny Pelham Reed, Tanahier account. With the exception of some few small failures— | New Linares and San Fernando (Spain) Lead Mines cons 
of the Hon. St. Louis Philip, M.D., of the same island. and even some of these will make a satisfactory arrange- tinue to receive excellent reports; and Peninsulas to send 
LESLIE ~STEPHEN.—Jan. 31, at Christ Church, Sydney, | ment eventually—the settlement has — off very tran- over ore. A meeting of shareholders in Obernhof takes pl ted 
George Leslie, Esq., Royal Marines, son of the late Lieu. | quilly. The ‘ House” has suffered, and the public has been on the 14th. Brazil Imperial continue firm, and Uni 
tenant George Leslie, R.N., to soy Maria, second | the winner. By this time it is presumed that the Bear Mexican have advanced a little. 
daughter of Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice of New party must have melted away, and resolved itself, perhaps, ~ French Rentes telegraphed 1 per cent. better. 
South Wales. into a Bull majority. Prices keep up amazingly high; and Four o’clock.—Consols close very firm, 914, 91¢- 
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SS a 
Fen ols, 914, 914; Caledonian, 58, 584; Chester and Holy- O PERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMES’S ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 
: 15); Eastern Counties, 12}, 12%; Edinburgh and THEATRE. ‘ tinues supplying the Public with the METROPO- 
| ead, 144, 60; Great Western, 76%, 763; Lancashire and | Qn Monday evening will be produced, for the first time | L]TAN and PROY NCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 
' Glasgow, er 62}; London and Blackwall, 83, 8§; London, | jn this country, the New Opera entitled LA PROMISE (the COMPANY’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 

’ South Coast, 103, 104; London and North | music composed by Clapisson) with new scenery and ap- Imperial Measure, at the prices below :— 























ee ; 994, 993; London and South Western, 80, 82; pointments, so highly successful in Paris, having been acted a 
Mach ‘Western, 613, 623: North Staffordshire, 4}, 4 dis.; Oxford, at the Theatre Lyrique for 100 consecutive nights. Ma- Al Stout 8. d. a 
Midland, hd Wolverhampton, 30, 32: Scottish Centrals, | dame CABEL will make her fourth appearance in the le or Stout...........ccceee0 quarts 7 0 per doz. 
Worcester, fh Fastern, 62, 63; South Wales, 34, 35; York, | character of MARIE, as originslly sustained by her, sup- Do do ... pints 40 , 
$5, 87; -_ i Berwick, 69.70%; York and North Mid-| ported by M. P. Laurent and the other artistes from the DO OD orvecorcecsceed halfpints 26 ,, 


fewcastle, d Rotterdam, 33. 3} dis.; East | Theatre Lyrique. being their fourth appearance in London. 
i oe adras, }dis., par; Namur and Liege | —Fifth representation on Wednesday Evenin , June 14. All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 


ing his. ; Indian, H, iA Bhi ‘Northern of France, 334, 33%; Paris and Private Boxes and Stalls at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
by 

















& ith in m.; Paris and Orleans, 45, 47; Paris and | 33, Old Bond-street, and at the Box-office. Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent 
0} ' (Fons, 16}, 17 Paris and Strasbourg, 303, 31}; Sambre AT wT aeeas = The C x ° ws 
“ tugs Rouen, 36, ee West Flanders, 3,4; Western of France,| FPROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. ¢ Company's Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 
‘then, | Meuse, 8}, 9% rias, } dis., 4 dis.; Brazils Imperial, 44, Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. — re 
4 54, Pin 1 Rey, 30, 32; Colonial Gold, § dis., § pm.; On Monday, and during the week, will be performed CAUTION. 


3 
Ts ; St. John Ve ow ditto, 4 dis., 4 dis.; Pontgibeauds, | }USH MONEY. Characters by Messrs, F. Robson, Emery A 
come 3 dos 3 Mexican, 3}, 4; Peninsulas, § pm., 1 pm.;| Vincent, Rivers, White, Miss Dormer, Miss Stevens, end ses. ALLSOPP and SONS find it 
16, 17; Bank, 80, 82; London Chartered Bank, 21,214; | Mrs. A. Wigan. After which THE FIRST NIGHT. Charace necessary to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 


| bonus; South Australia, 43, 45; | ters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Leslie, Franks, H. Cooper, Vin- | pers of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committea 
hich jp Oriental Bank, 47, 72: New ditto, 7,9; Australian Agri- | cent, Miss P. Horton, and Miss E. Ormonde. To conclude i i i for essrs. ALI. 
rel Union oe abs stl Palaces, 6}, i; North British | with THE MUMMY.’ Toby Tramp, Mr. F. Robson. be parti selling spurious puamphevenk, 
. "; Scottish Australian Investment, 24, 23 ; ae = ae Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt compelled, by t 

a Ah Australian Land, $739; Van Dieman's Land, 15,15." 7 ORNING DRAMATIC READING.—| extent to which this disgraceful practice has been éatFied, 
e have Sout ———<———— 4¥i.. Mr. WIGHTWICK’S reading of “Henry IV.” | to proceed, in several cases, by obtaining injunctions from 
list of CORN MARKET. having met with marked approval, he will read the MER- | the Court of Chancery; and have ultimately driven to 
‘d Aihear Sveas fone CHANT OF VENICE at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, 17th | prosecute criminally, for the commission of this offenee. 

uty, Mark Lane, Friday Evening, June 9. | June at 3 o'clock precisely.— Reserved seats, 5s.; ditto for | They beg to call attention to the case of “The Queen ¢. 


—Wheat is in moderate supply since Mon- | four, 15s.—Unreserved seat, 3s.; ditto forfour, 9s. Tickets Gray and Goslin,” in which Lord Campbell sentenced the 
Local Taste firm at the prices of that day. The supply of | and vlaces to be had of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street, | parties charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 


i 








a day, ree: there is, however, a gat sale * aon aa |andat Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, _—— Vide Times and Morning Advertiser of the 18th 
’ . *Barley without alteration in value—the de- | —__— fis ‘ ss acca nee : ere 
day’s rates. if IN PTR >; IN ‘ Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons having 
ar mand y BoaRD.—Since our last, there has been little (LEN FIELD ‘on P ATENT STARCH reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold under 
with hog this branch of the trade ; the dullness in the Eng- | SA (used in Her ew gy s Laundry), and WOTHER- | their name, to send them the earliest information, in order 
real ae having rendered importers unwilling to enter as ag! Re = "a ated —. that immediate steps may be taken for prosecuting the 
‘ ices have consequently remained | VAUh, JAdis, ne ee eee parties. 
can into, fresh eee of ies ioging porta while in some a| Medal of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of |" Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish 
liate station ine has taken place. At Stettin prices have given | Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen- street , Cheapside, | the names of respectable houses, where a supply of their 
d of gry ‘At Antwerp some sales have been making | London. Ales may be depended on, as genuine from the Brewery. 
sly at low prices of both Baltic and American Wheat ; | ———~—~ : Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 
fot holders now demand an advance of 2s. per quarter on l UTY OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
~ that have been paid, At Amsterdam also some | _ TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. DR. DE JONGH’S 
gales have been made of ay Ww — at Ba — for| Strong —— Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38.; former prices, 3s., . - 
exportation, but within the last day or two there has been | 3s. 94., 3s. 4d. WN 
more snimation in the trade. The French markets con-| Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, LIGHT BRO COD LIVER OIL. 
tinue to improve. The accounts from the United States | 35. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4 PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 


Ss. 
firm us in the opinion, we have repeatedly expressed, | Best Assam’ Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. IsLes, NorWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
that the quantity of Wheat and Flour which we were likely | Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 48. 4d., 4s. 8d; former | ayanysis. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
to receive from there, had been greatly over-estimed in this prices, 4s., 4s. 4d, 4s. 8d., and 5s, “ + Dein ry Gour, C R 
country. The stock at the sea board is quite exhausted, | The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. SUMPTION, DRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEU- 
and the supplies into New York from the West are incon- Prime Coffee, 1s., 18. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. Prime Mocha, | MATISM, AND ALL Scrorvu.ovus DIsEAsEs, 
siderable. Is. 4d Approved of and recommended by BERzEtivs, Ligsrieé, 





. Ma. - 

Fioatine TRADE.—There is so little Wheat offering of | Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. WoEuLER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FOUQUIER, and numerous 
fine quality, that we necessarily have but little to report | Sugars are supplied at market prices. other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in 
this week. The arrivals off the coast have been almost All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within Europe. 7 
nothing, but of the few cargoes which remained for sale a | eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
few weeks ago, two of Saidi have been sold at 46s. 6d., being | any railway station or market-town in England, if to the | Belgium and the Netherlands. : 
9s. below former prices, and two of Polish Odessa at 66s. | yalue of 40s. or upwards, by : Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
There are a few cargoes of Galatz Wheat on passage, the | PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King | tinent, in consequence of its proved gd power and effi- 
vessels having been liberated about the beginning of last | William-street, City, London. cacy—effecting a cure much more rapi ly. ; 
month. These will most likely be the latest to arrive from A general price-current sent post free on application. Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the 
the Black Sea. —__—— a = — elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen- 

Indian Corn.—There is so little offering, that quotations NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- | tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale oils made 
cannot well be given. Lf PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. | #2 England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 


their mode of preparation. 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
| its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 
prescribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis 
on application. 


3 2 oe ” e . . 
Barley remains as before, 27s. to 28s. —In accordance with cur usual practice of always being 


Beans unchanged. FIRST to give the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
ans unchanges Ba : y ANTAGE 'y 
Rye in better demand for the Continent REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once 
a lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the | 
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: REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as ' wae : : 
BRITISH FUNDS FO 3. PAST WEEK. Se eee Public 2 4 “a The subjoined testimonial of the late Dr. JonaTHan 
— woes ang . pe ge pees Se ; a" reap the full be- | pergrra, Professor at the University of London, author of 
(CLostInG PRIcEs.) nefit of this act of the Govern ary “ ee ao of a —- and ee is 
=. P : : . a selected from innumerable others from medi and scien- 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. The Best neue MN aitto en 4 : the pound. tific men of the highest distinction :— 
Bank Stock 206 | one | ona | one ear Strong Breakfast ditto ... “ve ) ” “ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
3 “ma aed... Na —_ Good sound ditto .......... : ” had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
ent. ee 9 9 91g 8692 9 ‘hoice Gunpowde oak : . ons 7 , on, , 
biesGent.Gen. An. 92} a oa 92 92} — agen oe - : ” interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 
Consols for Account 92} 92} | OF Good Plantatic ‘Coffee ............... 0 - that the Author of the best analysis and investigations into 
$4 per Cent. An 91 924| 92) 92h “923) Ou; CODE SRR Eeee Nene sasscneseetwoey ” the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of 
pe -An..... 91g 92 92} 924 924 925 Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica y oe » ie i dict 
New 2} per Cents... 80 . . . Choice old Mocha...................0+00 1 6 ” a ag em ee ae in venturing to fulfil y 
feng dee 00 G18) HAAG LID 4 Vio vi8'0| The eat omnopailicGoon..: 1 0 BL tye 
ndia Stock woes, eee 252 236 | For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- | PEQUS!, by giving you my opin wT tenet 
Ditto Bonds. £1000 1 4 > : . - ; . : of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no one 
eee | --- ss - : p : P| par | tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical 
a tees 5p 5p ) p par | prices. dese wey s ” ee “ ys 
Ex. Bills, £1000 henees op 8p!) Sp par 4p #P | All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within o a pee ce apemy spl <> aimee whom 
Die — : + teteee 1 P'op 4p p »P | eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the poo ccepatent have no hesitation about the propriety 
, SMAU ,......... 5p 5 5 9 »of Two P. ; , P Se’ : i , ae eo ° > “$ A rn 
" 4 all. 5} p p p ron a sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any | o¢ responding to your application. ‘The oil which you gave 
FOREIGN FUNDS. [“CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, reference to its colour, flavour, et chemical properties; aad 
(Last Orrrcrat. Qvorariow penixa Tir Werk rxpixg| ___27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. coy es pubcmr eer ger ee 
RS 4VE G.) ‘ ° T¥Tr ° ° ° “With my best wishes for your success ieve me, my 
‘i | (N\OCOA isa NUT, which, besides farina- sir, to be very fai y : ‘ 
Brazilian Bonds ......... Russi: onde. & é Sa. ’ 1 ’ dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, é 
; Buenos Ayres 6 por Gents. 53 . Ce Se sti 100} | X_/ ceous substance, contains a bland oil, less liable (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA. 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 1024 | Russian 4} per Cents... 865 than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two nu-| ‘‘ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
Danish 5 per Cents... ... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 29 | tfitive substances, Cocoa is a most valuable article of diet, “To Dr. de Jongh.” 
Ecuador Bonds...... .. 3} / SpanishCommittee Cert. | more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the | g§0]d wHoLEsaLE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 234 of Coup. not fun... 5 og ee — is 8 pemeey rt one Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
exican 3 2. "ene sla 34 per Ce ong | Olly, tha 1e one Wi preven e othe s ° ro . om 
Ace.,June 15. ‘a and 4 bg co ~t — “”* | Such a union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by JAMES . ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, 
Portuguese 4 perCents. 40 | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 614 EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon red weg ee and ~~ ~ | the T — jeg — | 
‘ort Seete he 4 nar Cos vive oof | oil, is retained, and the whole yreparation is one suited to ritish Possessions, and by all respectable Chemists an 
~~. | DutchdperCont.Cortif. 806 | 0 oes dellente stomach. 1060 per Ib JAMES EPPS, | Vendors of Medicines in Town and Country, at the following 
_ ——— . = + Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great ory ster Blooms- | prices :— 
E ROYAL — bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, City, IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
| N MOND ie Seen rong eo Means 5 — come from the Bank of England; and Egyptian Hall, Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
2 ~ 4 e < 7] v4 . ec S1LalJesty § iccadiily. - " eS Sa ee ee ee a 
| SERAGTIO wil perform (first time) Means? Opera, an eeanee ages ye cept ee een Sani- a 
AGLIO. tanze,; Madame Rudersdorff; Blonchen, | try Commission. in The Lancet, July 5, 1851. TRHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
Mdlle. Agnes Bur . a . ’ 4 I N 4 Al. 
- J y; Belmonte, Herr Reichart; Pedrillo, 2 INES CINQING r ‘ 2c > a SCOVER FP . 
Pome nn Basse, Here Hole, and Osi er eee e a eG a anteater bane | Reduction in Price-CKEWSS DISINEROTING FLUID 
ng Nervous Deafness. New mode of instantly restoring | ; / ‘hi gee aan ae A 
On Tuesday, June 13th Auber’s FR . . : ; 4 : : is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
son Ys 3th, Auber’s FRA DIAVOLO. Fra | hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By : o_ ar. S eee) 
Diavolo, Mr. Sims Reeves ; Lord Alleash, Mr. Weiss; Beppo one Consultation, a permanent cure is guaranteed to any | Houses, Stable s, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
and Giacomo, Miss F. Smith and Lefiler; Lady Alea i sufferer, although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfection of Sick ~~ | 
~we’ he -? t y, ; saa) ash, | § rer, & Vial) 5 i ‘ : : » Danmentt . 
cg Zerlina, Mrs. Sims Reeves. years. This extraordinary discovery is known aud practised a ga and for the Prevention of Contagion an 
ecnesday, June 14th (second time), Mozart's | only by Dr. HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk- eager: ee ‘ i we . 
SERAGLIO. place Institution, and is applied by him daily on numbers | , The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
Amin Thursday, June 15th, Bellini’s SONNAMBULA. | of deaf applicants with perfect success in every case, iy a ee cf Fee eee use recommended 
| Mdlle. Agnes Bury;’Elvino (first time) Mr. Sims | enabling deaf persons instantly to hear conversation with | PY the College cf Physicians. Unlike the action of 
- i ease and delight. Testimonials can be seen from the most one disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and 
On Friday, June 16th, Weber’s Grand Opera, DER FREI- | eminent Physicians in England. Also certificates from all itself scentle ss. The manufacturer, having destroyed 
SCHUTZ, \the London Hospitals and Dispensaries, and numbers of ee fostered by the false assumption the tit a 
Saturday, Juno 17th, a'Grand Combined Entertain- | letters from Patients cured, in all grades of society from the | P@¢ent, has to warn the public against all nS 
ment, supporied by the enti . ie > ~ r h . | tions. Each Bottle of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains 
: , ire strength of the Company, | Peer to the Peasant. Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the Lon “ ; - Ht 
being for the Benefit of Mr. JARRETT, the Director. | don Royal College of Surgeons 2nd May, 1845; L.A.C., 30th Maybe diluted Jor use See of xing, wae 
. ¥, 18.; Pit, 2s, 6d.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; First Cirele, | April, 1846. Consultations every day from 10 till 4, without | ™ “ : ay = 4 ; 
++ Dress Circle, 5s.: § os Wdenta Tinaen bay eel Pes en 3 : oe Aggy UPR cp ‘BE, | Vide instructions accompanying each bottle. all 
ihre, and Four ema oa’ Brion go ys Ten LL MALL LONDON. eee Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United ° . 
Stalls toe re Paes may be secured. Private Boxes and | Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for Country pe ey bes 2 ep ee = plate Ona 
of Messrs, Leade ‘Yoke, 63, New - | Patients; as iricism, y, i * Fey? gasOn. me} 
street, Leader and Coke, 63, New Bond- | Patients; a stop to empiricism, quacker and exorbitant Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London, 


fees, sent on receiptof Seven Stamps, FREE, 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE 
: London, May 24, 1854.—Notice is 
in ——— he provisions of 














OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


49, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON. 


FIRE-IRONS 
ENDERS, STOVES, and iS 

SH ROOMS, 
of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 


i 


iii ti i 


we 


i 


Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. y are the (ESTABLISHED 1846.) = eo a ee pena we London, on ne 
popes in the world, and contain such an assortment of . yo} ; —_ — | 12 o'clock at noon precisely, . 
I FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and DIRECTORS. a ee = A Freve, , deceased, Pode 
A GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached | Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. a > +t mito “- aon ‘ai illiam 4 whe ke 
“hy elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or Deputy Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. ‘ 4 aa _ : irectors and two vie 
i exquisiteness of workm: p- t Stoves, with bronzed | John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | Charles Farebrother, Esq., — agin 1 al ‘ y rotation will be =| 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s.; ditto | TM. B. Batard, Esq. Alderman. Tho @inuss ~* - - general pw PIOBOSCH fap 
1ar 12s Bronsed Fenders complete, with standards, trom | John Gardines, Bsa 3, Huddleston, Esa | sy. will Femain inofice until the the dae sete Be 
. 128.; Bron enders complete, with stan » irc ohn Gardiner, 7 ies rn, Esq. ” i 
ts. toa. ; Steel Fenders from 2 18s. to 6l. ; ditto, with rich ~ By order of the ‘Une, Iiag, 


} ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to7l. 7s.; Fire-irons from 

1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 

| enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. — 

} Firstly —From the frequeney and extent of his purchases ; 


a 
“aeiip~Bem those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


THIS OFFICE PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AD- 
/ANTAGES— 


SRR TAT 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Acta, 





$$ 
AASCHESTER and LONDON LIRR 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCLATION, 


The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. ; 

Very Moderate Rates for all ages, especially Young Lives. 
3 whatever, exeept the Premium. 
All Policies Indisputable. 


AEN 


” 


























i ; NG-STREET, MANCHESTER: t 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was KI sente 

TEN LARGE sHOW in any instances —— = ay -holders. a WEST STRAND, LONDON; , ; poe 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has I - | On a Policy for £1000 effected in 1846, miums amount- CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTLAND-8Q,, D q sym 

ROOMS mmunicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted | ing to . ‘ n ; = ~ DUBLIY, pecu 

solel ~~ ——_ of G FURNISHING LRON- 153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while WALMER-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. Tt 

MONG Y (including cutlery, nickel — plated — #123 7s. was the Bonus added in 1853.» 1. Life ond, contrat risks of every escription—.j = 

ares, steads), so arran, - ial naval, or military. ; ini), J 

ypeifed that Soaienees may easily and at once — their Wate tay hn? ae agg early) yp 2. ns on equitable terms, lif fe assurance being conten, De 

selections. the age of 55, or at death, should it occur previously. porancousiy elected, on approved personal or any other ‘er 

with engravings, sent (per post) free. The | "pve. ‘ive calculated for all ages, climates, and cireum- “— — ow t.. divid = - 

money returned for every article not approved of. stances connected with Life Assurance. B... - a fie hol i ontitied — ~ every five Years wil 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos-| prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be ob- | *™0U8S policy © profits, wis 

1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. | tained at the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London. Secretary, Manchester— red 

- HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. CHARLES HENRY Minegqy, TH 

EAL AND SON’S SPRING MAT- -————————— —- er oe S 

TRESSES.—The most durable Bedding is a well- — | f AMES STRICKLAND. y 

made SPRING MATTRESS ; it retains its elasticity, and B AN K OF BE PO 8s FZ)... pee Renae 3 av 
will wear longer without repair than any other mattress, an No. 3, Pall-mall Hast, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- | ene , | 

with one French Wool and Hair Mattress on it is a most | fajgar-square, London. ] AILWAY TRAVELLERS ma obtain Hl 

luxurious Bed. HEAL and SON make them in three ; Tickets of Insurance against RAILWs Mr. 

varieties. For prices of the different sizes and qualities, Established May, 1844. aN : hen AY acy. I 

or p 2. ID CATALOGUE DENTS for the Journey, on payment of 1d Odor 

apply for HEALand SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALO Parties desirous of Investing Moncey are requested to ex- | inquiring of the Booking Clerks, at all the iy gra 

OF BEDSTEADS and priced LIST OF BEDDING. It | Vine the Plan of this Institution by which a high rate of | way Stations, when they take a Railway Ticket. ‘ reg 

contains designs and prices of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, | Ti torest may be obtained with perfect Security | PASSENGERS ASSURANCE OrFIce, 3, OLD Buoab-sruzgy by 

Ae eee TAL ond SON 196 T one Sat Hood aon The Interest is napabte in pee and JULY aud for | Lonpo. : tw 

es 7 | the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, i 

PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR — at = Braneh Offices, or paid through Country | ——— —_—_—_ <ul ‘ Ge 

LD N AR.- | Bankers, without expense. ii 

AJ PRTS.—Families who do uot object to patterns of . PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. KENT MUTUAL i 

ast year’s designs, have now an opportunity of selecting rospectuses sent free on application. 2 7 7 ener —— 

from upwards of 1000 pleces of dining and drawing-room LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE SOCIETHS, th 

carpets, at a — oo ren = —, meiner cect ——— nese - 

turers’ prices. ms superior qualities e Comber pat- au) ‘Tp ER YPnep : —No. vi 
terns), Siginet price 4s. od. ont le. per yard, are now 3s. 6d. JANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR CHIEF OFFICES—No. 6, Old Jewry, Londe, 


and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced from 4s. to3s. 
and 8s. $d. peryard; and several large lots of really good and 
durable Brussels are to be sold at 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per 
yard. Tapestry, velvet pile, and Turkey carpets in great 
variety. Silk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains. 
Good washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 30 yards. 
Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, and 
are now on view at the National Linen Company’s ware- 
houses, 105, Fleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. 





LABOUR 


g AGENCY invites public attention to the principles 
on which it is conducted, and by which it offers universal 
advantages, both to the producer and the consumer, com- 
bining high woe to the one with low charges to the other. 
Conducted by the agent at small cost, it secures the best 
labour, and pays the best price for it; while it appropriates 
a part of its trading profits to the moral and social elevation 
of its operatives, oni has provided, at a cost of nearly 1000/., 
Schools for the education of their children, Lecture Hall, 
Library, Warm Baths, &c. a more lengthened state- 
ment in the Times of any Wednesday, or send for a pro- 


spectus. A useful Dress coat, 28s.; wages paid for making, 
10s- 9d- A first-class Dress Coat, 2/. 16s.; wages paid for 
making, 15s.-—13 and 14, Newington-causeway; and 39 and 


40, Bridge House-place, opposite. 


STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BOC- 
DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural graee, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Curvature of the spine, 
consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use. 
TLN’S BLASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
ting to the figure that natural elegance, which is quite 
impossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 
and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- 
teuing in front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
sent by post. 
To be obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 
E. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 


RUPTURES.BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft e being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
} , which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 


Snaranil a ae the body, —-. 1 = t 4 hips, 
Piccadilly, London. se _— 7 ane 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


LING of the LEGS, SPRALNS,£e. They are porous, light — 


in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


\ THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIETY. A Liberal 
commission and procuration fees allowed. Applications to 


be made to 
Sir E. GRAHAM, Bart., 
Manager, pro. tem 
1, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
Loans on Personal Security. 


| THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, London, 
TRUSTEES. 


E. V. NEALE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., 
square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

J. M. LUDLOW, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


rPHIS ASSOCIATION feel it a duty in- 

cumbent upon them to return their sincere thanks to 
those Friends and the Public in general for the very exten- 
sive patronage and kind recommendations they have re- 
ceived for the past four years. They would state, for the 
information of those who may be unacquainted with them 
that the object of the Association is, by the union and in- 
dustry of its members, to carry on business for themselves, 
and thus realise the full benefit of their own labour, besides 
being enabled to perform their work in clean, wholesome 
workshops ; as their permanent welfare is bound up with 
the success of the Establishment, they feel the strongest 
inducement to give every satisfaction to their customers, in 
quality, workmanship, and price; and they trust that those 
who feel that the principles of justice and Christian mo- 
rality should be —— to industry and trade, and who are 
desirous to aid the legitimate efforts of working men to 
effect their social elevation, will assist them by their custom 
and influence. The Association have secured the services of 
first-rate Cutters, and pledge themselves that no effort on 
their part shall be wanting to deserve the continuance of 
those orders with which they may be favoured. 


WALTER COOPER, Manager. 
List of Prices for cash on delivery :— 


. 


£s.a. 
Good West of England Cloth Frock Coats...from 2 5 
Best Superfine ditto, with Silk skirt-linings...... 31 
Best Superfine Dress Coat..............ce:ssseeeseseeeees § 
Super rich cs coals cuissca uses cdanae from 
Llama and Beaver Paletots 
Suit of Plain Livery....................... 
Melton Rochforts and Overcoats..... 
Best Superfine Dress Trowsers....... 
Super i 
ee oe 2, pL, ae 
Super ditto......... seindteiliinhaniinibiiaaabvidieniag from 012 0 


Clerical and Professional Robes. Military and Naval 
Uniforms. Ladies’ Riding Habits. Youths’ Suits made to 
Order, and Gentlemens’ own materials made up, on the most 
reasonable terms. All work done on the Premises. No 
neon F Labour allowed. Country orders most punctually 

to. 


Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old- 
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Customers invited to inspect the healthy and Commodious 
Workshops between the Hours of Ten and Four. 





H £E CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxio ffi . 
GREWS’S DISINPECTING FLUID, sod by oe 
College of Physicians, the C! 
of Zinc. rts, 28.; pints, 1s. ; 


mists, sts, and 
Wharf, Mi e-end, London, 


by the 
t and stro’ it Chlorid 

f-pints,éd. Sold by all Che, 

Agents, and at Commercial 


OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 
HAMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 
MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full-sized 
bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice; price, mat- 











tressed complete, 35s. The lar; stock of Bedsteads, Beds. 
Mattresses, and Pailiasses in the kingdom,at HAMMOND’S | 
Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. i 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
HIGH-STREET, ROCHESTER. 
WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, 
ALBION-PLACE, HY DE-PARK-SQUARE. 
SLOANE-STREET, CHELSEA. 
NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOND-STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


LIFE. 


TRUSTEES. 

Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-cresont, 
Belgrave-square. 

Sir William Magnay, Bart. and Alderman, Postford Lodge, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. and Alderman, Portland- 

Alex. Bramwell Bremner, Esq., Billiter-square, and Wet 
Hall, Mortlake. 

William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 

The great suecess of this Society since its institution wl 
be seen in the following statement :— 

















r fal e Annual ~~ Amounts 
Year. | a — Premiums on assured by New 
. * New Policies. Policies, . 

d. £a4 

1850—51 293 2 66,990 8 6 
1851—52 127 9 36,74 5 6 
1852—55 197 7 69,918 6 6 
1853—54 371 2 168,253 8 10 
Total... 988 12,084 10-8 SAO 8 


Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain m- 
paid, bearing interest at 5 per cent. Policies granted from 
20/. and upwards, and for stated periods, the whole terma 
Life, or assuring payment at specified ages, by Quarterly, 
Half-yearly, Yearly, or a limited number of Annual 
ments. No additional charge to persons in the Ars 
or Militia, unless in aetual service. ALL POLIC 
DISPUTABLE. Lives declined by other Officesassured at 
rates commensurate with state of health. Whole Profits 
divisible triennially among the Assured. Libe' — 
Residence and Travel greatly extended, an 
—* at a very moderate additional charge, against the 
risks of voyages 

The INDUSTRIAL BRANCH offers peculiarly favourable a4, 
vantages to the humbler classes for securing, ly a 
small weekly or monthly payments, the receipt of sums 
able at specified ages, or on Death. Claims promptly 





FIRE. 
TRUSTEES. 
tight Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-creseent, 
Belgrave-square. 
Isaac Belsey, Esq., Rochester. 
William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 
John Saddington, Esq., Gravesend. 

Also most reasonable Premiums. Policies issued for small 
sums and short periods. Guarantee Fund, 100,000. = 
tion of Premiums periodically returned to the Ins 
Last return 25 per cent. Claims promptly paid. 

Between 9000 and 10,000 Policies have been issued by = 
Societies. Agents are required in various localities, and 
whom liberal commissions, &c., will be allowed. 





Policies may be effected daily; and Prospectuses, Anum) 
Reports, Proposal Forms, and all other Information, 
supplied upon application at the Chief Offices, the Brea 
or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the nited 
Kingdom, personally or by letter. 


GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
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Re aren and BARRETT have re- R. JOHN CHAPMAN, Publisher and 


N Bookseller, has 1 ed hi i from 142, 
Strand, to No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, 
whither all letters and parcels intended for him must in 
future be addressed. 





A instruct Mr. HOGARTH, of the 
ceived instructions PeTLIC AUCTION, at their Fine 
R uction Rooms, 22, Flect-strect, London, 


a 
and RNSDAY EVENING, June 7th, and following 
a y 








~~ WHOLE OF THE REMAINING COPIES 2s. 6d. sewed, cloth 3s. 6d. Now ready, Third Edition of 
he BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTA- 


of the very celebrated Work, known as 
BEL, and other Lyrical Poems. With additional 


“PINDEN'S ROYAL GALLERY OF nieces and 2 Preface. By GERALD MASSEY 
’ BRITISH ART, Pr ae wn BoavuE, Fleet-street. 


f a limited number of Artists’ and other choice | —_-——- nme 
Cloth 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


consisting 0 int impressions, which are all in an ex- 
fs, ont mi : Work consists of 48 Plates, the mas gle ee 
ceedingly fin R. VAN OVEN on the DECLINE of 


hich are engraved in line by the most eminent 
of 


whole of w Art, and the Pictures selected will at 





LIFE in HEALTH and DISEASE, beingan attempt 


t the great Artists—Turner, Eastlake, Land- | ¢¢ investigate the causes of Longevity, and the best means 


men in h 
once show td. Webster, Roberts, Wilkie, Maclise, Mulready 


seer, Stan than thirty other British Masters—are repre-, a Healthful Old ae. “ 4 
and more he Works which established and upheld them in Good sense is the characteristic of the volume.”—Spec- 
sented by the and by themes which appeal to universal | ator. 


public favour, Jonn CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


WRANGLER of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ani M.A. of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
wishes to mect with Pupils reading the Cambridge Course 
of Mathematics, or preparing for the University or Military 
Schools. 

Address “ A,” Eldon Chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 


happiest affections, or which delineate the 
sympathy and country. 
peculiar glories othe public is also particularly directed to 
by oibet ALL THE ENGRAVE!) PLATES from which | , 
the fact t sions now offered ha yeon taken WILL BE | { 
the impressi™N THE PRESENCE OF THE PUR. 
Oe SERS at the time of Sale. By thus securing the market 
CHASE’ supplied with inferior impressions at a future 
from pene ys cheaper rate, the value of the existing stock 
bay by creased, and it will become the interest of all who 
= te sess copies of these eminent Works of Art, at a 
rodced price, to purchase them at this Sale, which will be 
THE ONLY 













| PARIS EXHIBITION of 1855.— The 











OPPORTUNITY of obtaining them. 
OUTHGATE and BARRETT beg 
to announce that they will include in their SALE by 
AUCTION of “Finden’s Royal Gallery,” the wl of the 


Lords of H. M. Privy Council for Trade, being desirous 
that the officers charged with the preliminary arrangements 
| for the Paris Exhibition should have the assistance of a few 
; y, 1 gentlemen practically acquainted with each of the most im- 
ons OOFS and PRINTS of the owing | portant branches of trade carried on in the metropolis, 
SOY of PORTANT ENGRAVINGS, published by | invite all persons engaged in the under-mentioned Trades, 
Mr. Hi rth and Messrs. Lloyd and Co. and who may be interested in the Exhibition, to assemble iu 
Mr. Hoga’ % y a the Lecture Theatre at Marlborough House on the days 
Ehrenbreitstein, painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., en- | }oreafter mentioned, for the purpose of considering how 
graved by John Pye. Ecce Homo, from the picture by Cor- | those trades may best be represented, and to name the 
reggio, engraved by G.'T. Day. The Dame School, painted | hersons who may best yield the assistance that is re- 
by T. Webster, R.A., engraved by 1. St« —p Eton _— quired ele 7 
wo views illustrative of, from pictures by Evan }ton, | . . F " 
ae ee Haale yig 7 bor nit of Mr “« Elizabe th Goldsmiths ard Silversmiths on Wednesday, June 14th, at 
Fry, engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from a picture by | eleven A.M. . - 
George Richmond. Portraits of Eminent Persons, by Geo. | Rani aud Decoration on Thursday, June 15th, at 
icht }. Baugniet. Portrait of W.C. Macready, | leven A.M. , f se 
een pent ts D. Maclise, R.A., engraved by | Clock and Watch Making on Saturday, June 17th, at 
Sharpe. Flowers of German Art,a series of 20 plates by eleven A.M. . : L 5 : 
the est eminent engravers. Craustone’s Fugitive Htch- Notice of other Meetings will appear in due course. 
ings,17 plates. Turner and Girtin’s River Scenery, 30 plates. By order, 
Cottage Piety, painted by Thomas Faed, engraved by Henry a_wey «7 ew Oo . ‘ 
Lemon (unpublished). ‘See-Saw, painted by T. Webster, iilinetititeits oe , . OWEN, Captain R.E. 
R.A., engraved by Holl (unpublished). Village Pastor, en June 6th, 1854 . 
painted by W. P. Frith, R.A., engraved by Holl. The Im- | Paced ene 


maculate Conception, painted by Guido, engraved in line by | ~~~ 

W. H. Watt. Harvey demonstrating to Charles the First NOUTH 

his Theory of the Circulation of the Blood, painted by Ss : : ANY 

Hannah, engraved by Lemon. The Origin of Music, painted | _ COMPANY. 

by Selous, engraved by Wass. The Virst Step, painted by | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

Faed, engraved by Sharpe. The Prize Cartoons, published | The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BLLLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 


by Messrs. Longmans. 
ALL THE ENGRAVED PLATES of the above-mentioned | j:ij. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 


engravings WILL BE DESTROYED in the presence of the 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 


_—— at the time of the Sale, thus securing to them 

the same advantage: 3 i sale y “ Finden’s ova - 

Gallery.” vantages a in the Sale of “ Finden’s Royal Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
2 London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, June, 1854. 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





Framed Impressions of each of the plates, as well asof the | 
“Finden,” can be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s, 5, Haymarket ; of | 
ng a mea a and Co., 22, Ludgate-hill; and at | — sehen oa 

e Auctioneers, 22, Fleet-street, by whom all communica- | aa th A TVS ry r , 
tions and commissions will be promptly and faithfully at- E' [T'VOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
tended to. : | DAY PRESENTS.—This Establishment is allowed to 

Inthe same Sale will also be included the very extensive, | possess the largest and choicest variety of English and fo- 
highly important, and extremely choice stock of Modern | reign fancy goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting 
English aud Foreign Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, | of jewellery, watches, clocks, bronzes, dressing and writing 
and expensive Books of Prints, of | cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshell goods, papier 

~~ >on maché, &e., many of which are admirably adapted for pre- 
M R. HOG A RI H, sents; and, from the wee ne Rag known extensive —_ 
‘ of Messrs. Futvoye’s wholesale transactions, apart from this 
of the Hay market. : , | Establishment, they are enabled to su »ply the best work- 
_, Amongst the ENGRAVINGS will be found, in the BEST manship, combined with moderate ia. which, it is 
STATES OF ARTISTS’ and other CHOICE PROOFS, | scarcely necessary to state, can only be effected in such cases. 
nearly all the popular Plates that lave been published Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street- Whole- 
during the last quarter of a centi i Col- | sale and Export Warehouse, 28 and 29, Silver-street ; 34, Rue 
lection of Foreign Line Engravi de Rivoli, Paris. 
variety of Portraits, and other subjects, aft Lilustrated catalogues sent free on application. 
Joshua Reynolds, some very *; an extensive series of _ — 
Prints by Hogarth, in early proofs, and with curious varia- 
tious; a most complete series of artists’ proofs of the Works 
of George Cruikshank, including ne arly all his early produe- 
tions, many unique; a number of scarce Old Prints, 
Series in fine states by Sir Robert Strange. The 



















iter Sir 


i¢ PENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to her Majesty, 39, GER- 
RARD-STREET, SOHO, London, will commence playing 


and a 
stock is 


1 ED 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, price Six Shillings, 


HE CHICROSCOPE;; its Hi , Con- 
struction, and Applications. Being a Intre- 
duction to the use of the Instrument and the Study of 
Chieroscopieal Science. Illustrated by cre of 500 
drawings of objects. By JABEZ HOGG, M.B.C5S., &. 
London: Published at the Office, “National Library, 
Milford House, Strand ; and by W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen- 
corner, Paternoster-row. 


BENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto 


German and Italian, by De Lie oe +! TRESORS, for 
cones, ee Se Se cine Sight, 3s. 6d. each; 
also FIRST FRENCH, German, and Italian Reading Books, 
Pari Grammar, Pocket Dictionary. 


arisian 





London: SIM PKIN, MARSHALL, andCo. 
INDISPENSABLE TO CORRECT WRITERS AND 
SPEAKERS. 


Just ready, price 3s. 6d-., square 12mo, cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of SYNONYMS, 
£ arranged in Alphabetical order. 
By D. L. MACKENZIE. 

This is an ENTIRELY NEW Dictionary of English Syno- 
nyms. Considerable pains have been taken to render it 
what on comparison with others it will be found to be—the 
MOST COMPLETE in the LANGUAGE. 

Published by G. W1LL1s, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 20s., 
\ EMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN 
respondence. Edited by JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITRH™ 
WAITE., 


GURNEY, with Selections from his Jo and Cor 
Norwich: FLeTcwer and ALEXANDER.—London: W. and 
Fr. G. Casm, 5, Bis’ street Without; Tomas 
HATCHARD, Piccadilly.—Edinburgh : J. Menz1gs.—Dublin - 
J. M'Guiaswan; J. B. Grier. 











In demy 8vo, price 4d., 


Ww,sk : its CAUSES and EFFECTS, as 

viewed in the Light of the New Church. A Sermon 
preached on the Day of Prayer and Humiliation, on account 
of the War. By the Rev. W. BRUCE, Minister of the New 
Church, Cross-street, Hatton-garden, London. 


London: J. 8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 6d., 
MARRIAGE: its ORIGIN, USES, and DUTIES. 





NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fou THORNTON ; or Lost Resources. 


One of the most life-like Narratives of the 
of Crime and Results of Prodigality ever written. 
31s. 6d. No Library should be wit it. 

The ROMANCE of TRAVEL. From 
Brest to Bourbon, Brazil, &e. By Dr. YVAN, Physician to 
the Scientific Mission sent by France to China. With 6 
Illustrations. ice 3s. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the Steam-Yacht NORTH 
Malte, Turkey, Madeira, &¢.” iy the Mer. Dx. HOULES: 
ce e ° 


In 3vols. 


With 7 Iustrations. Pri 

The MOUNTAIN HOME. A Series of 
Sketches, written in a lively and fascinating style. With 2 
Llustrations. ice 3s. 6d. 


London; JaMEs BLackwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster- 
row. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s., 
yu DISEASES, INJURIES, and MAL- 
FORMATIONS OF THE RECTUM. 
By T. J. ASHTON, 
Surgeon to the Blenheim-strect Dispensary, 
Formerly House Surgeon at University College Hospital. 


“The work, which is abundantly illustrated by cases, con- 
cludes with a chapter on Habitual Constipation. a 
careful perusal of the whole, we can conscientiously declare 
that we find in it more information than is to be obtained 
from any single volume yet published on the sui  < 





which it treats. Mr. Ashton has proved by this 
he is an attentive observer, and a most and 
| geon.”—Lancet. 


sur- 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 18s., cloth, 
OMER’S ILIAD, translated almost 
literally into ane Spenserian Stanza: With Notes. 
By W. G. T. BARTER. 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, Gneex, and LonGMANs. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, fep. 8vo, price 21s., 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


WORKS. A New Edition, uniform with Mr. 
Macaulay’s Essays in Volumes for the Pocket. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


IN THREE POCKET VoLUM Es. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. fep. 8vo, price 21s., 


IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. A New Edition, uniform 
with Mr. Macaulay’s Essays in Volumes for the Pocket. 


London: Lonemay, Bnew, Genes, and Lonemans. 














Just published, in a neat Pocket Volume, Meend in cloth 
limp, price 5s. 


BiACKsS GUIDE TO IRELAND. 


The same may be had in Four vur Parts, at 1s. 6d. ares viz:— 
DUBLIN, and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS 
KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IR 

THE SHANNON, and WEST of TRELA’ 
ae ast. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, and NORTH of IRE- 
AN 





Edinburgh : a and CHARLES BLAcK. London: 


Loneman and C 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


On the 12th instant will be published the following 
OFFICIAL 
GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE EX =IBI- 
TION :— 





1. GENERAL GUIDE BOOK TO THE PALACE 
AND PARK. With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 1s. 

2. HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN COURT. 
With Illustrations and Plans. By OWEN JONES 
and SAMUEL SHARP. 6d. 

38. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT 
With Illustrations and Plans. By GEORGE SCHARF, 
Jun. 8d, 

4. HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. 
With Illustrations and Plans. By GEORGE SCHARF, 
Jun. 6d. 

5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA COURT. 
_ Ilustrations and Plans. By OWEN JONES 
8d. 


6. HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH COURT. 

by Illustrations and Plans. By A. H. LAYARD, 
. 6d, 

7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE COURT. 
With trie and Plans. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 8d. 

8. HANDBOOK TO THE MEDLEVAL COURT. 
With Dlustrations and — By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 

9. HANDBOOK TO saaie RENAISSANCE 
COURT. With Illustrations and Plans. By M. 
DIGBY WYATT and J. B. WARING. 8d. 

10. HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT. 
With Illustrations and Plans. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 6d. 

ll. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN COURT. 
With Illustrations and Plans. By GEORGE SCHARF, 
Jun. 6d. 

12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF MO. 
DERN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. JAMESON. 6d. 

13. AN APOLOGY FOR THE COLOURING OF 
THE GREEK COURT IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
By OWEN JONES. 6d. 

14. HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURE IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. By RAFFAELE MONTI. (In 
the Press.) 

15. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Described by SAMUEL 
PHILLIPS. 1s. 6d. 

16. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL 
AND ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With Illus- 
trations. By — EDWARD FORBES and 
Dr. LATHAM. 

17. THE eenecr ANIMALS AND GEOLO- 
GICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. With 
Plan and Drawings. By PROFESSOR OWEN. 3d. 


is. THE erat PALACE INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTORY. 


*,* The above are nd only books published under the 
authority of the Company. 





BRADBURY and EVANS, Printers and Publishers to 
the Crystal Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 


es 
THE WATER CURE IN CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA, 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE QUESTION OF THEIR CURABILITY, 


Illustrated by 147 Authenticated Cases of Cure, many of them in the last stage, 
By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A., M_D., 


Author of a “ Treatise on the Organic Diseases of the Womb,” “The Philosophy of the Water Cure, fe,” 
“The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,” &c. 


LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. MALVERN: LAMB AND SON, 











NEW NOVEL. 


This day. To be had at all the Libraries, 1 vol. post Svo, 9s. 


TRANSMUTATION; 
OR, THE LORD AND THE LOUT, 
A Model. 
By N. or M. 


Forming the New Volume of Cuapman and Hatu’s Series of Original Works, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





‘DE QUIN ICEY—SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY. 





This sos Shas crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


VOLUME IIL, 
MISCELLANIES: CHIEFLY NARRATIVE 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


CONTENTS. 

JOAN OF ARC. 

THE CASUISTRY OF ROMAN MEALS. 
MODERN SUPERSTITION. 


LONDON: R. GROOMBRIDGE 


THE SPANISH MILITARY NUN. 

THE LAST DAYS OF KANT. 

SYSTEM OF THE HEAVENS, AS REVEALED 
BY LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPES. 


EDINBURGH: JAMS HOGG. 
SE 
THE WAR AT THE CAUCASUS. 

Now ready, in one volume 8vo, price 18s., 

RANSCAUCASIA. SKETCHES of the r 
NATIONS and RACES between the BLACK SEA 
and the C ~~ 
y BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. 
With Thwtrations by C. Graeb, printed in colours by 
Leighton. 

“The nations and races who live under the shadows of 
Elbrouz and Ararat are daily becoming more interesting, 
and the present volume, so well-timed in its publication, 
and yet so careful in execution, is exceedingly welcome . . 

he specimens we have given will show that this is a book 
which, even without reference to the circumstances under 
which it appears, is worth reading. It is full of information 


AND SONS. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY 





This day is published. price 15s., the Third Volume of 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE. Frm 
the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Nx 
poleon. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.O.L. 
CONTENTS OF Tiils VOLUME :— 

Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in 1821.—The Greek Revolu- 
tion, Battle of Navarino, and Establishment of Greek Inde- 
pendence.—The War between Russia and Turkey, 1827- — 
—France to the Revolution of 1830.—Domestic History of 
England to the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &e. &c, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


of the most varied kind.”—Atheneum. This day is published, price 5s. Vol. I. of 
London: CHAPMAN and Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S  CHE- 
———  -—--——— MISTRY of COMMON LEE. With 57 Illustrations, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
On the 15th inst., in a handsome small Svo volume, 2s., 
HE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 


By M. W. SAVAGE, 
Author ot The Falcon Family,” 


Iso, just published, 
ARY B: ARTON, By the Author of 
“ Ruth,” &c. Qs. 
HE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2s. 
London: CHapMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


engraved on Wood by BRANSTON, To be completed in 


Two Volumes. 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Londou. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


«ec. 





&e, In one volume octavo, price 148. 

FPISTORY oof the FRENCH PROTES. 
TANT REFUGEES from the Revoosiets the Bat 

of Nantes to the Present Time. By CHARLES WEISS, 

Professor of History at the Lycée Buona) _- 

with the assistance of the Author, by F. HARDMAN. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
a 


C™ ARA MORISON: a Tale of South 
Australia during the Gold Fever. 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


——e 


N 


; Next week, Two Vols., foolscap octavo, 
Now publishing, price 1s. each, 


if ECTURES ON EDUCATION, delivered 
4 at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
I. Dr. WHEWELL, “ On the Influence of the History of 
pee ge — etual Education,” delivered before his | - _ — 
yal Highness Prince Albert Th: TTT ,  ortay .. of 
II. Professor FARADAY, “On Mental Education,” deli- Thied Bdition, Swe Volumes, ecteve, 9s L 
vered before his Royal Highness Prince Albert. IRI NCIPLES of POLITICA 
Ill. Dr. G. R. LATHAM, “On the Study of Language as ECONOMY. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
By the same Author, 


a Branch of Education for ‘all Classes.” 
IV. Dr. DAUBENY, “On the Study of Chemistry as a | 

SYSTEM of LOGIC. Cheaper Edition. 

Two Vols. 8vo, 258. 


Branch of Education for all Classes. 
V. Professor TYNDALL, “On the Study of Physics as a Ns 
ESSAYS on UNSETTLED QU ESTIO} 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 


Branch of Education for ail Classes.” 


VI. Mr. PAGET, “ On the Study of Physiology asa Branch 
of Education for all Classes.” 
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